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OUR years ago 
many excellent 
judges of fic- 
tion were great- 
ly taken with a 
novel bearing 
the catchy title 
of Once Aboard 
the Lugger. The 
name of its au- 
thor, A. S. M. 

Hutchinson, was new to them, and his 
manner of building a story not less novel. 
Their suffrages were captured at the out- 
set by his frank “advertisement,” in which 
he protested that he was unable, through 
lack of knowledge, to depict other than 
commonplace people, and claimed that his 
title was a label that might be applied to 
all novels, inasmuch as they all describe 
man’s pursuit of his mistress or his treat- 
ment of her when he has clapped her be- 
neath hatches. 

That “advertisement,” with its engag- 
ing frankness, its quiet humor, and its 
unexpected turns of expression, was a fit 
introduction to the story that followed. 
There is no need to review it over again, 
but it may be said in brief that its adroit 
blend of romance and reality, its sure 
character-sketching (of cats as well as 
humans), its delightful pauses in the 
manner of Fielding, its dependence upon 
actuality for the ridiculous, its sap of 
youth, and its freedom from literary van- 
ity, made the book a welcome relief to the 
usual type of fiction and created a genuine 
desire for another novel from the same 
pen. 

Even publishers were impressed. Good- 
ness knows those middlemen of literature 
do not lack for manuscripts; their mail- 


bags are bursting with them; most of 
them are able to keep busy a small army 
of readers in the hope that one day they - 
may come upon a masterpiece among the 
countless manuscripts with which they 
are inundated. Not often, then, do they 
seek authors; their difficulty is to avoid 
the authors who seek them. But Mr. 
Hutchinson was an exception. So much 
an exception in the opinion of astute pub- 
lishers that many of them began plying 
him with letters asking for the American 
rights to his next novel. Other letters 
from across the Atlantic found him out 
in his London home—hosts of kind let- 
ters from his American readers expressive 
of the pleasure they had experienced in 
reading Once Aboard the Lugger. 

Editors, too, were on the alert. Espe- 
cially my friend, E. F. Edgett, the ac- 
complished literary editor of the “Boston 
Transcript,’ who on several occasions 
commissioned me to ascertain when Mr. 
Hutchinson’s new novel would be ready. 
More than a year ago, then, I sought the 
young novelist out in that London subur- 
ban home on the edge of Hampstead 
Heath, where he lives with his mother 
and sister, and duly delivered my message. 
Various explanations were forthcoming 
as to the delay, ill-health and preoccupa- 
tion in his work as night editor of the 
“Daily Graphic” being two; he did not 
tell me then anything about a still more 
potent reason. In fact, in September of 
1911 he thought his new story only needed 
a little final revision and believed he would 
be able to hand the manuscript to his 
publisher in a couple of months. 

He had not realized then that there was 
to be a further delay of another year. 
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A. S. M. Hutchinson and His Sister 


Mr. Hutchinson regards his sister as the best judge of fiction he knows, and is in the habit of reading 
his stories to her bit by bit as they are written 


Most young authors in his position would 
have been more expeditious with their 
second appeal to the reading public. 
Think of his inducements! Publishers, 
readers, and literary editors were all emu- 
lating Oliver Twist in shouting for 
“more!” And there was the question of 
royalties, too. Mr. Hutchinson is not 
ignorant of the fact that the production 
of a “best seller” spells a small fortune, 
and is no more indifferent to a pile of 
dollars than most men. 


Then why the delzy? His new story, 


The Happy Warrior, was, he thought, 


practically finished in September of 1911, 
but when he read it over for final retouch- 
ing he became convinced that the whole 
would have to be rewritten! To so slow 
and conscientious a worker as Mr. Hutch- 
inson this meant an appalling task and the 
close application of another year. “I de- 
nied myself to everybody and everything, 
neglected my friends and their letters.” 
And to my request for an explanation of 
why he decided to undertake such a task, 


he answered: “I envy authors who have 
the courage to snap their fingers at little 
improbabilities of time and place and 
character. Time and again, when writing, 
I find myself floored by a trivial unlikeli- 
hood that, if persisted in, I believe no one 
would notice. But, unhappily, I can’t 
make my pen do it. If needs be, I must 
rewrite whole chapters to remove the 
obstacle.” 

No matter, then, what success may 
await The Happy Warrior, no matter 
how readers and publishers and editors 
may clamor for other books, Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s output of fiction will never be in 
excess of his market. He tells me he 
has many handicaps. Not merely that he 
is “appallingly, vilely conscientious,” but 
that he is by temperament and method a 
slow worker. “No divine flames of inspira- 
tion,” he says, “make my pen fly over the 
paper. It is all a labor of love, but a very 
slow, careful labor notwithstanding.” He 
is a prodigious walker, and will roam for 
hours at a stretch over Hampstead Heath, 
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but he cannot utilize those peregrinations 
after the manner of some novelists. 

“I can only think,” he tells me, “when 
I am actually sitting at my desk with pen 
in hand. I envy those authors who can 
go for long walks, construct a chapter 
while they stroll, and then come home and 
rush it down on paper. I absolutely can- 
not. Indeed, unless I have a good nib 
and good paper and am writing neatly, I 
cannot get on at all.” 

And yet Mr. Hutchinson has had some 
years’ experience of London journalism. 
At the present moment he is editor-in- 
chief of the “Daily Graphic,” the pioneer 
illustrated daily newspaper of London, 
and prior to his connection with that 
journal he spent four years on the staff 


of the Pearson publications. The fact re- 
mains, however, that he is not a journalist 
by first preference. He belongs to one 
of those English families in which the 
military tradition is strongly developed. 
His father was a general in the British 
army, and his two brothers were able to 
follow that example. To don a red tunic 
was also Mr. Hutchinson’s strongest am- 
bition, for he holds that soldiering is the 
only career for a man. And when defec- 
tive eyesight prevented him from becom- 
ing a militant soldier, he for a brief while 
accepted the compromise of preparing for 
military medical service. It was not long, 
however, before he realized that to have 
the shadow and not the substance of a 
soldier’s occupation would be less satis- 
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factory than no connection with the army 
at all, and it was then he took his “plunge” 
into journalism. 

Rightly enough, his first appearance in 
print was as a humorist. His baptism in 
type consisted of the acceptance of two 
poems by a monthly magazine, and 
shortly thereafter a “regular source of 
income,” as he puts it, was a munificent 
remuneration of five shillings a week in 
payment for four or five comic verses 
contributed to a weekly paper. By now 
he had conceived two definite ambitions : 
one to secure a position on the staff of a 
magazine, and the other to break out as 
a novelist. He soon achicved the first, 
and was, as noted, for four years a mem- 
ber of the Pearson forces; the other was 
attained in the fall of 1908 by the publica- 
tion of Once Aboard the Lugger. That 
novel, by the way, was submitted to only 
two publishers. The first praised it highly, 
but declined it on the ground that “humor 
was not in his line!” The second had 
grace given him to recognize its merits, 
and its reissue in the United States fol- 
lowed hard upon its publication in Eng- 
land. 

Diffident to a fault of his own abilities, 
Mz. Hutchinson is inclined to attribute 
his success to “luck.” Here is his own 
version: “When I look back at the ease 
with which—absolutely without influence 
—TI got a footing in Fleet Street, I know, 
contrasting myself with infinitely better 
men, that I have been extraordinarily 
lucky.” But the only fortunate circum- 
stance in Mr. Hutchinson’s case is one 
which he has overlooked. He was born 
in India, a land which seems to be a 
highly favorable soil as a birthplace for 
novelists of European parentage. Thack- 
eray was born in India and so were 
Rudyard Kipling and Eden Phillpotts, 
and if those precedents count for any- 
thing, Mr. Hutchinson must win wide 
fame with his stories. 

Hitherto it has been Mr. Hutchinson’s 
fate to have to work half-time at his 
novels. Once Aboard the Lugger was 


written between whiles as it were, for at 
the time he was engaged on that novel he 
was regularly employed on two London 
newspapers, beginning his writing for one 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and for 
the 


other at ten o'clock at night. 
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And “The Happy Warrior’ has been 
written in such offtime as his duties as 
a night editor allowed. All of which 
prompts the reflection, If these things 
be done in a green tree, what may he not 
accomplish in a dry? 

As soon as a new author takes his place 
among the “best-sellers,” his critics and 
readers immediately begin trying to place 
him. Like the botanists who discover a 
new flower and are not happy until they 
have assigned it to its class, novel-tasters 
are restless until they have decided upon 
the “school” to which, in their opinion, a 
new writer belongs. And they are su- 
premely contented if, in this connection, 
they can discover the personal preferences 
of the writer in question. Hitherto, how- 
ever, Mr. Hutchinson has proved a puzzle 
to the classifiers. But to his friends he 
makes no secret of his model. The place 
of honor on his favorite bookshelf is 
given to an old edition of Fielding, and 
he claims that he “knows by heart” all the 
novels of that robust writer. If he has 
a second choice, it is Meredith; but were 
he limited to one master of fiction he 
would decide at once in favor of the cre- 
ator of Tom Jones. This ought to be a 
valuable clue to the systematizers; it will 
enable them to “place” Mr. Hutchinson 
with authority. And they may be inter- 
ested to learn that, like Jeffery Farnol, 
Mr. Hutchinson finds stimulating reading 
in the pages of the British essayists. 

With regard to his new story, The 
Happy Warrior, Mr. Hutchinson con- 
fesses that he has put into the book abso- 
lutely the best of which he is capable. 
The rewriting of the story is eloquent evi- 
dence of the labor which has been be- 
stowed upon its production, and its result 
upon its author argues well for its quality. 
“T was actually sorry,” he told me, “when 
the immense task was through. I have 
often read of authors growing so much 
to love their characters as to be quite 
moved when they are done with and must 
be sent out to meet their fate in the world. 
I used to think this mere affectation, but 
I have found it to be literally true in the 
case of The Happy Warrior. One cannot, 
I suppose, be living with characters for 
three solid years—schooling them, being 
patient with them, scolding them, loving 
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them—without their getting pretty close a few folks “here and there up and down 
to the heart.” And so, quite apart from the United States” do not love his Happy 
success, he will be miserable, he says, if Warrior characters too. 





Sonnet 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


ING me a song of mellow wizardry: 
S Some half-forgotten tune of youth sublime, 
A mystic strain enamored of slow Time: 
Caught up in floating mists—the laugh and plea 
Of summer winds that haunt the quiet lea; 

Yea, give me this: give me a golden clime, 

Of loveliness and beauty—passioned rhyme: 
Love, gladness, hope—all things that tender be! 
Then let me dream behind enshadowed eyes: 

And do not wake me—let me drift 

Where winged meteors cleave the flaming deep! 

Tenderly fade—fade far away 
Fade softly—siler:tly—ere lashes lift, 

Winking away the silvery tears of sleep! 


arise, 
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Trondhjem 


Hamlet’s Castle to the Gateway of the North 
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& From Elsinore to Trondhjem 
: By Anne Magnus Earle 
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HE late William 
T. Stead said 
that one of his 
heroes, John 
Gilpin, the 
famous citizen 
of “credit and 
renown,” lived 
to a ripe old age 
in the city of 
London, having 
only had one holiday in his whole life, and 
that the somewhat strenuous one to the 
Bell at Edmonton, “all in a chaise and 
pair.” 

But new times bring new manners and 
new necessities and very few of us would 
be so easily satisfied in our holiday ar- 
rangements as were the members of the 
Gilpin household. 

For health or pleasure the traveler of 
to-day is venturing farther and farther 
afield, seeking new grounds and new ex- 
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periences, combining with rest and relaxa- 
tion the joy of travel and the opportunity 
of studying the life and culture of other 
countries. 

The Land of the Vikings! What a 
halo of Legend and Romance wreathes its 
rocky shores! As I write these words 
scenes and events return to me with a 
completeness of delight that even my Nor- 
way days were too short fully to grasp, 
and before me rise visions of great glitter- 
ing arms of the sea that stretch inland 
for a hundred miles and more, of count- 
less cataracts, of mighty cliffs and 
glaciers. 

But beautiful as is this far Norse land, 
it lies somewhat out of the way of the 
tourist, who knows and loves his London, 
Paris, Florence, Rome; many also fear 
to go to Norway because of the evil repu- 
tation of the North Sea. In the summer 
months, however, its terrors are reduced 
to a minimum and, owing to that belt of 
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islands by which the entire coast of Nor- 
way is surrounded, the most timid trav- 
eller can cruise from one delightful center 
to another over unruffled waters. 

We sailed from Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
the cruising yacht, Haakon VII, and after 
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two nights and a day on the North Sea 
arrived in Bergen’s Harbor, Bergen the 
city that good King Olaf founded, in 
point of fact one of the most beautiful 
little towns in all Europe, built, like 
ancient Rome, on seven hills. It dates 
from the year 1070, and nowhere, even in 
Norway, have monuments of antiquity 
been more carefully preserved, for in its 
venerable churches and its interesting 
Hanseatic Museum one finds many oppor- 
tunities for studying the relics of an his- 
toric and romantic past. 

We find it a delightfully quaint old 
town, with many narrow steep streets. 
bordered with faded red houses, crowded 
so closely together that it actually seems 
as if a slight jostle of the topmost would 
surely set them all a-sliding down the hill. 
Some date back to the great Hanseatic 
League, and one is forcibly reminded of 


like dwellings in medieval Rothenburg, 
Hanover and Rudesheim. 

We drive over the hills to the summit 
of the highest, and below us lies the beau- 
tiful little city—its gay colored buildings 
standing out sharply against the gray 
rocks of the harbor and the blue of its 
sea blue as in the Days of the Vikings. 
We pass groups of children, chubby, blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired, the girls with two 
long braids, tied with ribbon; they smile 
and bow to us, holding out bunches of 
wild flowers to welcome us, strangers, not 
to receive sous as in Italy or France. 

It is on the loftiest of these hills that 
we find the curious old Stavkirke, which 
stood for many centuries at Fortun, near 
the Sogne Fjord, and which, being 
threatened with destruction, was pur- 








Trondhjem Cathedral 


chased by Mr. Gade, the American consul, 
and transported to its present position in 
his beautiful estate of Fantoft, four miles 
from Bergen. 

This is the very finest specimen extant 
of the quaint ecclesiastical architecture of 
Norway. There is a touch of paganism 


—————— 
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in its pagoda-like roofs, and the strange 
dragon-shaped wings with which their 
ridges are finished; its whole appearance 
is bizarre and grotesque, but not without 
a certain harmony and grace. The dark 
interior, with its massive wooden pillars 
and open ambulatory, resembles no other 
church in all Europe. 

We drive down and pass into the little 
park to see the monument to Ole Bull, 
who was born in Bergen and lies buried 
near by; it is imposing in its simplicity, 
his lithe body poised on a rough-hewn 
rocky pedestal, as with head erect he 
draws his bow across the string of his 
beloved violin. 

Grieg was also a native of this little 
city, and had a beautiful home on one of 
the islands in the harbor. 

With real reluctance do we hear the 
summons to board our steamer again, even 
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though we are to see the wonders of 
mountain and glen, sea, glacier and cata- 
ract in this Land of the Titans. 

On we glide to little Stavanger, on the 
Fjord of the same name. Its cathedral 
was founded by an English prelate and 
dedicated to St. Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester, referred to in the familiar lines: 


If Saint Swithin’s Day be fair and clear 
There will be two summers in that year. 


Externally the Cathedral is plain 
enough, but the interior is very handsome, 
the nave and choir being excellent speci- 
mens, respectively, of early and later 
Gothic architecture. 

The streets of Stavanger are narrow, 
but very clean, the houses built of pine 
wood and painted in soft colors of differ- 
ent tints which harmonize well with the 


red tiles of the roofs. There are many 
delightful walks and excursions around 
this pretty town, which we, unfortunately, 
have no time to take. One does encoun- 
ter, | frankly confess, some discomforts as 
to food, weather, and modes of traveling 
in these Northern lands, but all this sinks 
into utter insignificance and seems too 
trivial to mention as I recall those de- 
lightful drives hour after hour over lofty 
mountains, through noble forests and be- 
neath stupendous cliffs, the only sound 
the perpetual melody of falling waters. 
And then, after these drives to various 
points of interest over roads among the 
finest in the world, to re-embark on our 
steamer, which has awaited us at some 
appointed harbor on the Fjord, and to 
glide from one mountain girdled basin to 
another, between frowning cliffs of fear- 
ful height. 

As we pursued our way, at times we 
could see no outlet whatever, then sud- 
denly our course would turn and another 
glorious vista appear before us. This 
especially is true of the Geiranger Fjord; 
others we had seen in Norway were fine, 


£ 
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grand, even sublime, but no adjective has 
yet been coined that could adequately 
convey an idea of the stupendous mag- 
nificence of the Geiranger. 

Imagine a pale green waterway abso- 
lutely placid, and nowhere more than a 
few hundred feét wide, bordered on each 
side by gigantic walls of gray and black 
granite four to six thousand feet in height, 
above, snow masses, glaciers and veil-like 
waterfalls tinkling, rushing and foaming 
on every side, while wreaths of mist add 
to the fairy-like unreality and almost un- 
earthly beauty of the scene. 

The silence, too, was most impressive, 
there was often no sign of life on sea or 
shore. We sat at the prow of our vessel 
and in awe and utter silence glided on 
through this liquid labyrinth. 

In point of fact the water is scarcely 
less marvelous than the land, so smooth 
that every detail of the frowning peaks 
above is reflected, while nowhere, save at 
Capri or the Italian Lakes, have I seen 
such tints of blue and emerald green. 

The gloomy solitude of this narrow 
Fjord, into which the sun rarely pene- 
trates, and never in the long, cold winters, 
makes one realize as never before the 
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character of those bold, brave Vikings, 
the stern Norse mythology with its Gods 
of War and Thunder, the plaintive music 
of Grieg, the somber dramas and tales of 
Ibsen and Bjornsen. 

What precisely is a Fjord one is often 
asked. In briefest terms, it is a mountain 
gorge connected with the ocean, a narrow 
arm of the sea extending inland, some- 
times for a hundred miles and more. It 
is really like sailing through Switzerland, 
but more sublimely beautiful, as, to my 
mind at least, no landscape is absolutely 
perfect without the charm of water. Not 
only do these wonderful waterways pos- 
sess natural beauty, but also historic in- 
terest; they are often ancient Viking 
ground. Not far from beautiful Har- 
danger lived Rollo, conqueror of Nor- 
mandy, who sent forth those dauntless 
warriors of the North who for two cen- 
turies ravaged England, France and Ire- 
land—yes, even crossed the Atlantic to 
America long before Columbus sailed 
from Spain. 

A very imposing feature of the Norse 
scenery is its waterfalls: nothing so 
astonished us as their seemingly unending 
number and variety, ribbons of silver in 
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the distance, foaming torrents near at 
hand, in fact, one never knew how many 
one small country could possess until last 
summer. Our next anchorage was at 
Odda, one of the loveliest of little villages 
on the great Hardanger Fjord. On either 
side rise mountains green and bold, there 
is a superb valley and lake. The village is 
crowded in the summer season, good 
hotels at most moderate prices, five 
kroners, less than a dollar and a half a 
day, walks, drives, salmon fishing, and 
beyond and above all, such scenery! 

A few miles beyond Odda is one of the 
finest waterfalls in all Norway, to which 
we drive, to our left the gleaming masses 
of the wonderful Folgefond glacier, that 
vast field of snow and ice which spreads 
for many miles over the summits of the 
mountains. 

The spectacle of this brilliant white 
fringe above the somber gray of the rocks 
and the exquisite green of the trees and 
pastures through which we drove greatly 
enhanced the beauty of the landscape. 

Now we came upon quite the finest 
waterfall we had yet seen. Immediately 
to our right and in the depths of a dark 
ravine fell the splendid Laatefos. The 
fall descends from a great height in one 


leap, and then spreads over the rocks 
beneath, while clouds of spray are seen 
long before the fall itself is reached. It 
is a sight worth dwelling upon, a spot 
where one would wish to linger for many 
an hour. 

Or what can one say of Balholm on 
the Gognefjord, except that it looked to 
us like a jewel in the calm, glowing even- 
ing light, brightly painted houses adorning 
the shore with a background of deep green 
woods, encircled by deep blue mountains, 
on the summits of which lay a fresh fall 
of snow. Or Molde, still farther north, 
few places in the world more beautiful, 
lying as it does on the shore of the fjord 
with an array of snowy peaks forty miles 
long, the grand Romsdal Mountains op- 
posite on a clear day. The panorama is 
simply glorious. To see the sun setting 
over that fjord with its background of 
snow-tipped peaks is to have a vision of 
fairylike color and beauty that really takes 
one’s breath away! I could think of 
nothing but Christian’s vision of the Holy 
City from the Delectable Mountains. 

Molde houses are neat and brightly 
painted, and charmingly overgrown with 
roses and honeysuckle, surprisingly lux- 
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uriant, though it is in three degrees of 
latitude north of St. Petersburg. Here, 
too, is the great picture, “The Women at 
the Sepulchre,” by Axel Ender, a Norse 
artist, painted as an altar piece in the 
church in colors so striking and harmo- 
nious that it literally illuminates the whole 
building. 

Our most northern point is Trondhjem, 
the strength and heart of Scandinavia in 
point of historic interest, superior to all 
besides, for here dwelt the old Norwegian 
kings, and the city can boast of a con- 
tinuous existence for a thousand years 
and more. 
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borrowing the name of a little town hard 
by, has the Immortal Poet laid the scene 
of his greatest tragedy. 

On this very terrace, which he styled 
the “Platform before the Castle of Elsi- 
nore,” the “melancholy Dane” held watch 
at midnight, with Horatio and Marcellus, 
and saw his father’s restless spirit. 

The Castle is enclosed by ramparts and 
broad moats, and its inner court has tur- 
rets, gables and church spire dating from 
1574. 

However much we at this distance at- 
tempt to separate fact from fiction in the 
play of Hamlet, when we actually stood 
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The Cathedral is most beautiful, of 
Norman Romanesque and early Gothic. 
All the kings must be crowned here, while 
the many old and picturesque houses 
charm us in this city of the far North. 

We could not depart from Scandinavia 
without at least a glimpse of Denmark 
and its capital, Copenhagen, not handsome 
architecturally, but its streets are immacu- 
lately clean, its bridges and canals pictur- 
esque, and it possesses a treasure in the 
great Thorwaldsen Museum and in the 
ancient Viking Ship. But to us the chief 
point of interest was the imposing Castle 
of Kroénberg, near Copenhagen, for here, 


in the shadow of the stately towers, it 
was not possible to doubt the story, and 
even the reputed grave of the unhappy 
prince not far away, did not seem in- 
credible. 

It was a memorable hour that I spent 
at Elsinore: I had but to close my eyes 
to see once more the whole tremendous 
tragedy enacted as never upon the stage, 
even by a Salvini, Fechter or Edwin 
Booth! 

Alas, poor Ghost! May thy repose be 
as serene as the setting of the midnight 
sun, and as enduring as the ocean’s mur- 
mur by the walls of Elsinore! 
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An English Poet Who Will Lecture in America 


By Clayton Hamilton 


R. ALFRED 
NOYES, who is 
to make his 
first visit to 
America this 
month for the 
purpose of lec- 
turing in sev- 
eral of our lead- 
ing cities, is re- 
garded by many 
critics as the most considerable English 
poet that has arisen since the death of 
Tennyson. Swinburne, the last of the 
great Victorians, hailed him as the herald 

of a new poetic day; and this high opinion 

of his talents has been supported by Ed- 
mund Gosse, Theodore Watts-Dunton 
and Rudyard Kipling. But it is not only 
among the literary elect that the work of 

Mr. Noyes has won esteem; he is also, 
far and away, the most popular poet 
writing in England at the present time. 

Mr. Noyes is only thirty-two years old. 

He was born on September 16, 1880. 
During his undergraduate days at Ox- 
ford, he was noted mainly as an athlete, 
and rowed for three years in his college 
eight; but while he was still in residence 
at Exeter College, his first poem was pub- 
lished in the weekly edition of the London 
Times. Upon his graduation, Mr. Noyes 
determined not only to dedicate his life 
to the pursuit of poetry, but also to earn 
his living as he went along by writing 
verse and by no other means. The first 
decision, for an aspiring youth, was sim- 

ple enough; but the second might have 

been regarded as hazardous. Yet Mr. 





Noyes has won his wager against destiny ; 
and he considers as perhaps his best ac- 
complishment the fact that he has proved 
to the young men of future generations 
that a poet can support himself solely by 
his proper work, without dissipating his 
creative energy by undertaking lesser 
tasks for hire. 

In this accomplishment Mr. Noyes has 
been aided by a natural fecundity. He 
writes with unusual rapidity and ease. 
He holds himself to the welcome task 
day after day, week after week, month 
after month, with the regularity of a 
business man who goes to his office every 
morning. He does not deem it necessary 
to idle about and wait for what his in- 
feriors are fond of calling “inspiration.” 
His work, in consequence, is copious; and 
since he has not found it difficult to main- 
tain an even grade of excellence, his 
poems have found a ready market in the 
leading English magazines. Most of his 
longer pieces have been published serially 
in “Blackwood’s.” In the single decade 
of his career Mr. Noyes has already 
brought out ten or a dozen volumes. 
Four or five of these are collections of 
lyrics; two others—The Flower of Old 
Japan and The Forest of Wild Thyme— 
are extended fairy tales in rhyme; an- 
other, named Sherwood, is a Robin Hood 
play in blank verse; and still another is a 
monumental English epic in twelve books, 
entitled Drake. Meanwhile Mr. Noyes 
has also contributed a critical biography 
of William Morris to the “English Men 
of Letters Series.” 
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No less surprising than this poet’s pro- 
ductivity is his versatility of mood and 
method. Mr. Noyes is a traditional, 
rather than a revolutionary, artist. That 
is to say, he has prepared himself for his 
work by a thorough study of his great 
predecessors in English poetry, and has 
preferred to march along the Roman 
road laid out by them instead of straying 
into unprecedented bypaths of originality. 
Yet he has not made the mistake of tying 
himself up to any single master. He has 
sung to the tune of teachers as diverse as 
Swinburne, Blake, Rossetti, Tennyson, 
Keats, and Marlowe; he has practiced 
every considerable measure which has 
heretofore been used in English verse, and 
has broadened the extent of his experi- 
ments by inventing many measures of his 
own. And, what is most remarkable in 
his variety is the fact that he seems 
equally at home in any form. He can 
write a ballad or a lullaby, a song or a 
symphony, a light lyric or an ode, an 
epic or an idyll; and he writes them all 
with the same extraordinary technical ac- 
complishment and dauntless ease. 

Yet, in spite of their bewildering va- 
riety, all of Mr. Noyes’ poems are in- 
formed with the essential spirit of his per- 
sonality. This spirit may be defined in 
three adjectives: it is healthy, it is happy, 
it is young. Mr. Noyes is thoroughly in 
love with life. He is productive because 
he is healthy; and he is various because 
he is divinely capable of being interested 
in a number of things. His healthiness 
of spirit is a boon for which to thank the 
gods. Nothing is the matter with his body 
or his soul. In this age of morbid intro- 
spection he never looks upon himself to 
curse his fate. He never whines or whim- 
pers: his sadness is the deep, great sad- 
ness of a happy man. He ieligiously be- 
lieves in being happy; and his triumphal 
youthfulness is a glorious challenge to the 
sort of maunderers who are forever say- 
ing, “Ah! but wait till you have suffered!” 
His sense of tragedy is not morbid and 
lachrymose, but vigorous and_ terrible. 
After all the moanings and the caterwaul- 
ings of the sorry little singers, we have 
found at last a poet to whom this world 
is not a twilit vale of tears, but a valley 
shimmering all dewy to the dawn, with 
a lark song over it. 
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In view of Mr. Noyes’ prospective visit 
to America, a little personal note may be 
of interest. Through a happy accident 
I happened to be one of the first writers 
in America who enjoyed the privilege of 
welcoming the work of this newcomer 
among English poets; and when next I 
went to England, in the spring of 1910, 
he invited me to visit him at his little 
home in Sussex. I took the train to 
Brighton, and then motored for eight 
miles along the summit of the chalk cliffs 
that wall the Channel, until I reached the 
tiny town of Rottingdean. This village 
lies in a gash of the great cliffs and scat- 
ters out landward over the rolling downs. 
The inhabitants are mainly fishermen and 
shepherds; but several years ago the 
hamlet was “discovered” as a place of 
residence by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
and it was subsequently chosen as a 
dwelling-piace for a few seasons by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. Thus Rottingdean had 
already won its way into the Dictionary of 
National Biography before Mr. Noyes 
settled down among the shepherds. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Noyes that 
the very first thing we did after my ar- 
rival was to take a swim. We began to 
be friends about half a mile off shore, 
as we lunged along slowly through the 
chalky water. My first glimpse of him 
was therefore in the mood of his poem 
called “The Swimmer’s Race.” Mr. 
Noyes was at that time twenty-nine; but 
he looked as if he were still in training 
for the Exeter College eight. His beau- 
tiful, athletic body, his wholesome and 
agreeable face, were more suggestive of 
the amiable undergraduate than of the 
noted man of letters. When we had re- 
turned to his house and were chatting in 
his cozy study on the second floor, I 
noticed that the literary impression of the 
room, conveyed by the accumulated 
books, was agreeably alleviated by the 
presence of a couple of oars hung upon 
the wall, several photographs of college 
teams, and a number of athletic trophies. 
For this aspect of the poet’s study I 
might, indeed, have been prepared by the 
fact that he had dedicated Drake, not to 
any of his literary friends, Sut to the 
noted oarsman, Mr. Rudolph Chambers 
Lehman. 
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All that afternoon we roamed over the 
great downs, which roll their treeless 
flanks to a high horizon. During the 
course of our rambles we ran across a 
remarkable shepherd, with the good old 
English name of Barrow, who remembers 
by rote many medizval ballads which he 
learned from older shepherds in his boy- 
hood and which, doubtless, have been 
handed down by word of mouth from one 
generation to another ever since the days 
of the Nut Brown Maid. We led Barrow 
to a secluded nook and persuaded him to 
recite for us several of these ballads; and, 
with evident delight, he chanted the old 
verses in a solemn monotony of sing- 
song. Mr. Kipling, as well as Mr. Noyes, 
has gathered inspiration for several mod- 
ern ballads from this quaint and eloquent 
shepherd of Rottingdean. 

Our own talk dealt mainly with tech- 
nical details of the science of versifica- 
tion; and to a stranger it might have 
seemed a little odd to have watched us 
gathering corn-flowers and quarreling at 
the same time over the run of open 
vowels in a phrase of Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips’. But we talked also of art and life, 
and a little of ourselves. It was while 
we were standing at the summit of a 
cliff and looking out over the Channel 
that Mr. Noyes surprised me by saying 
that he had never been out of the island 
of Great Britain; he had never even 
crossed to France, which lay ever so 
little beyond that near horizon. He had 
always wanted to travel, he confessed, 
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but he had never had the time; he had 
never been able or willing to interrupt his 
work. It was then that I proposed that 
he should come to America. This project 
appealed to him more and more as we 
discussed it, for he had long desired to 
see America more than any other country. 
He had two reasons for this feeling. The 
first was personal; for his wife, who be- 
fore her marriage was Miss Garnett 
Daniels, is the daughter of an American 
military officer, who served under General 
Grant in the Civil War, and was subse- 
quently sent to England as American 
consul at one of the-important coastwise 
ports. His other reason was a dream 
within his mind. As Mr. Kipling has 
made himself a poet of war, so Mr. Noyes 
has made himself a poet of peace. He is 
not interested in Mr. Kipling’s program 
of military imperialism; but he is greatly 
interested in the idea of an imperialism 
of peace which he feels can be imposed 
upon the world, if only all the English- 
speaking peoples will band themselves to- 
gether in a spiritual empire. He feels 
that America and England, if only they 
will work together, are large enough and 
strong enough to hold the citadel of peace 
inviolate forever. To this end he desires 
a closer companionship between the two 
great nations that inherit a common Eng- 
lish past; and it is mainly in the hope of 
saying something that may foster this 
relation that he is desirous of lecturing in 
America. 


In the Apenines 
By Edwin Carlisle Litsey 


WILIGHT. A peasant place tucked far away 
From tourist-haunted roads. Children at play; 
A young lamb’s tremulo; about the doors 
The housewives gossip ere their evening chores. 
A striden shriek, as though a vent from hell 
Had opened ; laugh of lass; a college yell ; 
Tan veils a-flutter and a cap thrust high; 


And then a whirring, demon thing speeds by! 





Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


Author of Jane Oglander, The Lodger 


An Appreciation 


By Norma Bright Carson 


F you were to 
attend any kind 
of function in 
London, where 
literary people 
were in evi- 
dence, you 
would without a 
doubt have your 
attention attract- 
ed to a plump, 
pretty little woman, whose unflagging 
energy in the interests of being sociable 
would at once set her apart from her less 
voluble and more slowly-moving com- 
panions. Her difference from most of 
those about her would presently be ex- 
plained should you have the pleasure and 
privilege of being introduced to her, when 
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Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


From a recent photograph 


you would find her combining all the 
vivacity and charm of the Frenchwoman 
with the sound common sense of the Eng- 
lishwoman, and to this you would almost 
immediately add the sensitive perception 
and trained critical faculty of the literary 
artist and practitioner, 

To put it concretely, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes is an author of no mean attain- 
ments, but she is also something better than 
that—she is a woman with her heart in 
the — place. You trust her instinc- 
tively ; your remembrance of her very real 
ability comes as a secondary considera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Lowndes is French through her 
father, M. Louis Belloc, and English 
through her mother, through whom she is 
descended from Dr. Joseph Priestly. Her 
brother is the well-known historian, 
orvag Belloc, and her husband is Fred- 
erick Sawrey Lowndes, a sub- editor for 
many years on the London “Times.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowndes live in one of the oldest 
and most picturesque sections of London, 
Westminster, and have three children, and 
Mrs. Lowndes is a devoted mother even 
before she is a busy novelist. In fact, de- 
spite a good deal of ill-health, she is a 
woman of many interests, all of them 
keeping her constantly alert, since one can- 
not be a central figure in the literary and 
club life of a city like London without giv- 
ing a large share of time to the duties in- 
volved, and when one is writing numerous 
short stories, and practially a novel a year, 
besides managing a household and train- 
ing three children, the eldest of whom 
is fourteen and the youngest five, it can 
very readily be seen that more than a 
moderate expenditure of energy is neces- 
sary. Which only makes it the more 
unique that Mrs. Lowndes is so whole- 
heartedly interested in the work of her 
contemporaries, and that she is continu- 
ously doing the “nice” thing to help along 
a younger and less successful fellow- 
worker. 
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It is rather singular that Mrs. Lowndes’ 
books reflect so little of her personality 
and the circumstances of her life. This 
can only be explained by realizing that 
her stories are the work of a highly crea- 
tive imagination, and in no sense belong to 
books of the so-called realistic school. 





Mrs. Lowndes and One of Her Children 


Mrs. Lowndes is not the writer of one 
book, that book the result of her own per- 
sonal experience. She is a writer of 
stories, romantic stories, horrible stories, 
stories that picture the unusual more than 
the usual aspects of life, stories that show 
the French writers of romance to have 
been her inspiration, stories that Edgar 
Allan Poe or Nathaniel Hawthorne might 
have conceived and written. 

Some time ago a famous critic observed 
of Mrs. Lowndes that she seemed to him 
“to be the Jekyll and Hyde of current 
literature.” The reason for this may be 
found in a brief survey of the novels that 
Mrs. Lowndes has written, since their con- 
trasting characteristics cannot but be obvi- 
ous to the student of her works. 

Her first book—which did not come to 
America—was The Heart of Penelope. 


An American novelist, living in England, 
said of it: 

There is something impressive in the grave, 
slow, inexorable way in which the story moves 
on. There is nothing out of drawing in the 
picture and the colors are laid on with the per- 
fection of dignity and skill. Of the novels pub- 
lished within the current year The Heart of 
Penelope is the most admirable as far as its 


artistic construction and development are con- 
cerned. 


This was high praise for a first novel. 
But The Heart of Penelope by no means 
revealed its author’s gift of vivid imagina- 
tion. Any more than did Barbara Rebell, 
a book that won almost immediate popu- 
larity and drew from the “Spectator” this 
comment : 


It is a novel in the old sense of the term, a 
gallery of many types of men and women among 
whom it is hard to choose. 

And another critic said of one of the 
woman characters : 

She is the most convincing and moving pres- 
entation of sweet English girlhood since Trol- 
lope created Lily Dale in The Small House at 
Allington. 

The Pulse of Life was Mrs. Lowndes’ 
next book, a picture of the old Roman 
Catholic aristocracy of England. It won 





Mrs. Lowndes and Her Daughter as a Baby 
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high praise from discriminating readers 
for its masterly handling of material, but 
it never gained a wide audience, especially 
in America. In fact, it was not until The 
Uttermost Farthing appeared that Mrs. 
Lowndes did find her American public, 
though somewhat unfortunately the book 
was misundersteod by many, and much as 
it was praised it was just as emphatically 
condemned, as being “immoral.” With- 





Mrs. Lowndes 
With her oldest daughter 


out a doubt it is the author’s masterpiece, 
and the extraordinary interest it aroused, 
both as to its theme and its quality as a 
work of art, is attested by the fact that 
it has been translated into many languages, 
including Russian and Polish. Edwin 
Markham, in “The New York American,” 
waived the moral issue involved, and with 
a poet’s finer appreciation, acknowledged 
the dramatic quality of the story and the 
wonderful vividness of the human beings 
that live in this swift sketch—“like figures 
caught sight of in some flying passage 
through a street with their past and future 
never explained to us.” The none too 
squeamish editor of the “Mirror,” on the 
other hand, grieved over the thought that 
this was a sort of book any boy or girl 
might pick up on a bookstall, and he de- 
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clared it to be De Maupassant filtered 
through the literature of Bertha the Cloak 
Model! However, the little story goes on, 
even now, making new friends, and quite 
recently, the hero, Laurence Vanderlyn, 
was described as being the “noblest picture 
of an American gentleman in contemporary 
fiction.” 

The Uttermost Farthing was followed 
by Studies in Wives, a collection of short 
stories which definitely establishes Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’ claim to be the Hyde 
rather than the Jekyll of fiction. In each 
one of these studies of married life—for, 
as was well said by one reviewer, the book 
might have been more accurately called 
Studies in Husbands—it is a horrible and 
unexpected happening which provides the 
plot. In other words, each of these tales 
is intensely dramatic and each contains a 
“thrill.” 

Jane Oglander was a throw-back to Mrs. 
Lowndes’ first kind of story work, though 
even here there was a scene of which it 
was said: “For dramatic horror and sus- 
pense there are few to equal it in English 
fiction.” As a matter of truth, Jane 
Oglander is the most appealing of Mrs. 
Lowndes’ novels to date, and shows the 
author at her best as an interpreter of 
character. 

The Chink in the Armour, published last 
year, is distinctly a study in the horrible, 
as witness Coningsby Dawson’s declara- 
tion that when reading it “even baldheads 
should have an odd sensation.” The Chink 
is not representative of Mrs. Lowndes’ 
finest powers; to put it mildly, it is sensa- 
tional; one is forced to regard it as a con- 
cession to the popular taste for “thrills.” 
Guy Boothby or William Le Queux might 
have written it, only that neither of them 
would have written it quite so well. 

However, Mrs. Lowndes bids fair to re- 
deem herself in a newer story many times 
more grewsome than The Chink, but of 
far greater power artistically. In The 
Lodger, a story that recently appeared in 
“McClure’s,” we have a short-story mas- 
terpiece, one that Poe himself would not 
be ashamed to own to. In this tale we 
have also the nucleus of a book Mrs. 
Lowndes has just finished writing, which 
will appear serially in one of the London 
dailies, and will be issued in America 
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later on. In the meantime the Scribners 
have brought out Mary Pechell and ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Lowndes’ earlier books 
have found this quiet tale of English life 
quite up to the standard; a story at once 
unique and masterly. In the tale that will 
follow, we shall have the narrative of a re- 
markable series of mysterious murders, in- 
volving the psychological study of an 
apparently harmless and simple-hearted 
old gentleman who, as the “Lodger,” turns 
out to be the fiendish perpetrator of the 
crimes in question. The writer of the 
present article had the privilege and pleas- 
ure of reading this new book in manu- 
script, and is convinced that Mrs. 
Lowndes has achieved in it the most artis- 


tically finished piece of work in her 
career of writing. And to do this with 
a situation that presents every manner of 
pitfall in the way of melodrama and mere 
sensational interest is indeed an accom- 
plishment. 

In passing it might be mentioned that 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes was educated at 
Mayfield Convent, Sussex, and that she 
has specialized in French history, with the 
result that prior to her start in novel-writ- 
ing she published the Life and Letters of 
Charlotte Elisabeth, Princess Palatine, 
1889; Pages from the Journals and Cor- 
respondence of Edmund and Jules de 
Goncourt, 1894; and The Philosophy of 
the Marquise, a novel in dialog, 1899. 


There is a Pool on Garda 
By Clinton Scollard 


HERE is a pool on Garda, 
T Tis fashioned by the moon 
That climbs above the mountain’s crest 
What time the night birds croon ; 
The pool is paved with silver 
Inwrought with burnished gold, 
And in its deeps a treasure sleeps 
The goblins stored of old. 


There is a pool on Garda, 
It will elude you still 

Ply you the oar from shore to shore 
With howe’er strong a will; 

"Twill flee you like a phantom, 
*Twill lead you on and on; 

A luring light, "twill fade from sight 
What time the moon is gone. 


There is a pool on Garda, 
You'll see it in your dreams; 
"Tis shaped of silvery glamour, 
Tis fused of golden beams. 
Once you have caught the vision, 


The fair elusive ray, 
’Twill haunt your brain like some sweet strain 
Forever and a day! 
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The Pier 


By G. A. Birmingham 


Author of Spanish Gold, The Major’s Niece 


R. ECCLES, 
Jonathan Eccles, 
B. E., arrived at 
Ballymoy at 
about six o'clock 
on a fine Au- 
gust afternoon, 
and asked for 
a room in the 
hotel. Mr. Doyle, 
the proprietor, 
received him courteously and wondered 
who he was. Tourists are very rare 
in Ballymoy, and Mr. Eccles had not that 
look of harassed curiosity which distin- 
guishes those who travel for pleasure. He 
was not a commercial traveler. Every 
member of that profession who visits 
Ballymoy was well known to Doyle. It 
followed that he must be some kind of 
inspector sent down by the government. 
For a moment Doyle felt anxious. He was 
the chairman of the Ballymoy Board of 
Guardians, and the government has a dis- 
agreeable habit of interfering, occasionally, 
with the well-meant actions of local bod- 
ies. Then it occurred to him that Mr. 
Eccles was probably connected with the 
Congested Districts Board, and had come 
down to inspect the pier which Michael 
Geraghty had built. 

“Where does Mr. Meldon live?” asked 
Eccles. 

“Ts it the Reverend Meldon?” 

Doyle was a little puzzled. He did not 
understand why a government engineer 
should want to see Meldon. 

“Yes,” said Eccles. “The Reverend J. 
J. Meldon.” 

“Tt's four doors up the street,” said 
Doyle, “next the post office, and if you're 
thinking of asking his opinion about the 
pier you couldn’t go to a better man.” 

“Do I look,” said Eccles, “like a man 
who'd ask a curate his opinion of a pier?” 

“You do not,” said Doyle. “Now I look 
at you closer, you do not; but you might 
do worse. Mr. Meldon’s the kind of 
man—” 





“T know what kind of man Mr. Meldon 
is quite well. He and I were friends in 
college. ‘That’s the reason I’m going to 
see him.” 

Doyle, having got rid of his guest, went 
to his own bar. He found Michael 
Geraghty there, drinking porter. Michael 
had borrowed, at a high rate of interest, a 
good deal of money from Doyle, money 
absolutely necessary for his pier building. 
As one installment after another of his 
contract price was paid to him by the gov- 
ernment, he discharged his debt. He now 
stood clear of Doyle’s books, and was look- 
ing forward to his last and largest cheque 
as almost all clear profit. 

“Did you see the man that’s just after 
leaving the hotel ?” said Doyle. 

“I did,” said Michael; “a good looking 
young fellow enough. Who is he?” 

“He’s the engineer that’s come down to 
pass your pier before they pay you for it.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. It’s time he came.” 

“He’s a mighty sharp man,” said Doyle, 
“sharper than any of them that was down 
before looking at it.” 

“He'll find no fault with the pier, no 
matter how sharp he is,” said Michael 
bravely. 

“I hope he won't. It'd be a terrible 
thing for you, Michael, if he wouldn’t pass 
it now it’s done.” 

“I'd lose two hundred and fifty pounds,” 
said Michael. “But why would he not 
pass it? It’s a good pier. I don’t know 
where you'd see a better.” 

“Tt’s a well built pier. He'll not fault 
the work that’s in it. But you couldn’t 
be up to the ways of them fellows. He 
mightn’t pass it at the latter end.” 

Michael Geraghty was uneasy. He 
spoke confidently, but there was a note of 
anxiety in his voice. 

“Where’s he off to now?” he said. “He 
wouldn’t be going down to the pier at this 
time of the evening all by himself without 
me with him.” 

“He’s not gone near the pier. And he 
won't till to-morrow morning. He’s gone 
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to see Meldon, for he asked me the way 
to his house. It seems that the two of 
them is old friends.” 

“If he’s gone there it’s all right,” said 
Michael. “Meldon’s a good friend of 
mine. He'll not say anything against the 
pier.” 

Mr. Eccles returned to the hotel at about 
midnight. He had spent a very pleasant 
evening with Meldon. They dined together, 
and after dinner, drinking a moderate 
quantity of whisky, and smoking an im- 
moderate quantity of tobacco, they re- 
called bygone festivities, football matches, 
cycling tours and other joys of their col- 
lege life. Before they parted they entered 
into a covenant to spend their September 
holidays together climbing mountains in 
Cumberland. Meldon could, he thought, 
count on a clear fortnight. Eccles, under 
the rules of his Department, was entitled 
to three weeks, 

Early next morning Meldon was roused 
by a knocking at his hal! door. He looked 
out of the window and discovered Michael 
Geraghty standing on the step. 

“What on earth do you want with me at 
this hour of the morning?” he asked. 

“T want a word with you, if you please.” 

“Very well, say it, and let me get back 
to my bed.” 

“Tt’s not what I could be shouting in the 
street,” said Michael. “It’s of a private 
nature, and I’d thank you to let me within 
into the house before I'd say it.” 

Meldon’s curiosity was aroused. He 
went downstairs, opened the door, and 
brought Michael Geraghty into the sitting 
room. 

“Now,” he said, “out with it.” 

“They do say,” said Michael, “that the 
gentleman that’s down from Dublin is a 
great friend of your own, and that he'd 
do anything you asked him, whatever it 
might be.” 

“He is a friend of mine.” 

“And they tell me he’s come about the 
pier, to give me the writing that'll entitle 
me to get the last installment of the price.” 

“That’s exactly what he has come for.” 

“Then I’d be thankful to you, Mr. Mel- 
don, if you’d put in a good word for me.” 

“Is there anything the matter with the 
pier?” 

“It’s a good pier,” said Michael 
Geraghty. 
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“If it’s a good pier,” said Meldon, “you 
don’t want me to be talking to the engi- 
neer. He'll pass it all right without that.” 

“It would do no harm if you were to 
speak a word to him.” 

‘Look here, Michael,” said Meldon, “I’m 
quite ready to help you all I can, but I 
won't work in the dark. If there’s any- 
thing wrong with your pier tell me what it 
is and I'll pull you through.” 

“It’s a good pier,” said Michael. 

“If that’s all you’re going to say you 
may as well go home, for I won’t speak 
a word to Mr. Eccles on your behalf.” 

“It’s a good pier,” said Michael, “what 
there is of it.” 

“Oh,” said Meldon, “so that’s the way, 
is it? What a fool you are, Michael! You 
must have known he’d measure it. 

“He might not.” 

“He will. I know Eccles, and he'll 
measure any pier he inspects. If it’s so 
much as an inch short of the length you 
contracted for, he’ll not pass it.” 

“I’m not saying it is short,” said Michael 
cautiously. “All I want is for you to speak 
a word to him in case he was to fault it that 
way or another. It’s ruined and broke 
altogether I’d be if I didn’t get the money 
that’s owing to me this minute.” 

“T’ll do the best I can for you, Michael. 
I’ll be down at the pier this morning, and 
if I’m able to distract his attention while 
he’s measuring it, I will. Anyway, make 
your mind easy. One way or another I'll 
see you safe through.” 

Eccles breakfasted quietly at nine 
o'clock. At ten he walked down to the 
pier. He found Meldon and Michael 
Geraghty waiting for him. There was 
also a small crowd of men, principally 
those who had taken some part in building 
the pier. 

“It’s a glorious day,” said Meldon. 
“Hurry up over vetting that pier and then 
we'll get rid of these fellows and have a 
swim off the end of it.” 

“That’s about all this pier will ever be 
used for,” said Eccles. 

His eye was fixed on a jagged reef of 
rocks which lay plainly visible about 
twenty yards seaward off the end of the 
pier, a horrible menace to a boat approach- 
ing in any but the calmest weather. 

“It’s a good pier,” said Michael Ge- 
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raghty. 
better.” 

“It is,” said the group of bystanders in 
chorus. “It’s a credit to the man that 
built it.” 

“Come on,” said Meldon, “tap a stone or 
two to see that they’re real and then sign 
whatever you have to sign.” 

“The stones are all right,” said Eccles. 

He opened a small brown bag and took 
out a measuring tape. 

“Surely to goodness,” said Meldon, 
“you're not going to spend the whole 
morning measuring the thing.” 

Eccles beckoned to Michael Geraghty 
and gave him the end of the tape. 

“Take this,” he said, “and hold on to it 
while I walk out to the end of the pier.” 

Michael Geraghty did as he was bid. 
Mr. Eccles, letting the tape run out of its 
case, walked rapidly along the pier. 
Michael, his eyes fixed on Eccles, took 
three steps backward, dragging the tape 
with him. Eccles turned sharply. 

“I’m not surveying the field behind you,” 
he said. “Kindly stand where I put you.” 
“T didn’t move a step,” said Michael. 

“You did.” 

“There’s them here,” said Michael, 
“that'd tell you I did not, if you asked 
them.” 

“I’m not going to ask them. Just you 
go back to the place I put you and stay 
there.” 

Michael Geraghty went back. Eccles 
walked out to the end of the pier and took 
his measurements carefully. He noted the 
result on a piece of paper. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I can’t sign 
the certificate authorizing payment for this 
work. The pier is twenty-seven feet short 
of the length stated oi. our specification.” 

“Your honor, sir—” said Michael. 

“Yes?” 

“If you make me add another twenty- 
seven feet to the end of the pier, I'll be 
broke. I couldn’t do it. It’s little enough 
I’m making out of it the way it is. I shan’t 
have a penny. No, but I’ll have a big loss 
on it, and you wouldn’t be the means of 
putting an honest poor inan into the work- 
house.” 

“I can’t help myself,” said Eccles. “You 
don’t surely expect me to sign a certificate 
that the work’s done when is isn’t.” 


“I don’t know where you'd see a 
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“It’s a damned shame,” said Michael, 
“that when a man has put his money into 
a pier and wrought hard at it, that a spal- 
peen of a fellow from Dublin that never 
did an honest day’s work in his life should 
come—” 

“You shut up, Michael,” said Meldon, 
“and don’t make a fool of yourself. Come 
along out of this, Eccles. I suppose after 
the way you've treated poor Geraghty 
you'll hardly have the face to bathe off his 
pier.” 

“T’'ll have the law of you,” said Michael, 
“if there’s law in Ireland.” 

“Be quiet, Michael,” said a man from 
the crowd. “Don’t you see his reverence 
has the inspector by the arm and is talk- 
ing to him. It'll be all right, I tell you.” 

Meldon and Eccles walked away to- 
gether. Michael Geraghty, partially re- 
strained by his friends, still muttered male- 
dictions. 

“Look here, Eccles,” said Meldon, 
“you’re not really going to cut poor 
Geraghty off without his money, are you ?” 

“T am, of course. What else can I do? 
The beastly thing’s twenty-seven feet too 
short.” 

“Come into my house till I talk to you,” 
said Meldon. 

“T’'ll come in for an hour if you like; but 
after that I must go, and I warn you fairly, 
J. J., you may talk till you’re sick, but you 
won’t make me put my name to the bot- 
tom of that certificate till the pier’s the 
right length.” 

Meldon set his friend down in a com- 
fortable chair, offered him whisky, which 
he refused, and tobacco, which he accepted. 
Then he began again: 

“Geraghty’s a decent man, and has a 
large family depending on him. Thirteen 
children at the present moment, and there 
may be more any day. He’s done good 
work on that pier. You could see for 
yourself that it’s built of real stone. He 
didn’t make the least attempt to cheat you 
there.” 

“If there’d been any other material in 
the country cheaper than stone,” said 
Eccles, “I haven’t the least doubt he’d 
have used it and tried to persuade me 
afterwards that it was stone. Otherwise I 
daresay he’s honest enough.” 

“Then you really don’t mean to sign that 
certificate ?” 
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“The pier’s twenty-seven feet too short. 
Build on a bit and I'll sign with pleasure.”’ 

“Geraghty can’t build a bit on. He’s 
got no money.” 

“Well then I can’t sign the certificate.” 

“You could if you liked.” 

“Hang it all, J. J., it’s not a question of 
what I like or don’t like. I’m simply a 
servant of the government. The govern- 
ment grants money for a pier a certain 
number of feet long and I’m— 

“Don’t come the government official over 
me,” said Meldon, “for I won’t stand it. 
What on earth does the government know 
or care about the pier. I give you my 
word the Chief Secretary never so much 
as asked where we proposed to plant the 
thing when we got it.” 

“I don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

“It has everything to do with it. You 
don’t suppose, surely, that the government 
really intended to build a useful marine 
work in Ballymoy. No government could. 
The thing’s absurd on the face of it. What 
the government meant to do was to drop 
a round sum of money into the town for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. That’s what 
it intended all along. That’s what it would 
do if you hadn’t come along with your 
ridiculous measuring tape and defeated the 
excellent intentions of the Chief Secretary. 
You think you’re acting on your instruc- 
tions and that you'll get credit for it after- 
wards. Let me tell you you won't. There’s 
nothing a government hates more than an 
official who can’t see beyond the letter of 
what he has written down for him. All 
the great worries that governments have 
are the result of the pig-headed literalness 
of stupid officials. Look at the case of the 
king who had Thomas a Becket murdered. 
Did he mean to murder him? Not at all. 
Some fool of an official, a fellow very like 
you, Eccles, went out and did literally what 
he was told, instead of considering what 
the king really meart. There was jolly 
near being a revolution afterwards. It’s 
just the same in this case. I’ve told you 
what the Chief Secretary wanted to do. 
Are you going to take the responsibility of 
thwarting him?” 

“I’m not going to sign the certificate.” 

“Look at the matter this way,” said 
Meldon. “The pier’s no earthly use. You 
know that, don’t you?” 

Eccles smiled. . “I quite admit that.” 


“Would it be any more use if it was 
twenty-seven feet or one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet longer than it is?” 

“Not a bit. It wouldn’t be any use if it 
was a mile long.” 

“Would it be any less use if it was 
shorter ?” 

“It couldn't,” said Eccles, “by any pos- 
sibility be less use than it is at present.” 

“Then why on earth make all this fuss 
about a beggarly twenty-seven feet? Be 
reasonable, Eccles?” 

“T can’t sign the certificate.” 

“Very well. I’ve done my best with 
you. I can dono more. But I warn you 
fairly, Eccles, that I mean to get that 
money for poor Geraghty.” 

“All right. Petition the government. I 
don’t mind. But I shall be surprised if 
you get it.” 

“I’m not going to petition the govern- 
ment or any other fool thing. I’m going 
to persuade Michael to lengthen the pier. 
I suppose you'll come down again any time 
we send for you and sign the certificate if 
we add on the extra twenty-seven feet.” 

“Of course I will, with the greatest 
pleasure. And now what about this holi- 
day of ours? Is September the first 
fixed.” 

“T'll join you that day in Dublin,” said 
Meldon. “We'll cross to Liverpool and 
make our way up to the lakes as best we 
can.” 

He bid good-bye to Eccles at the door. 
Michael Geraghty, who was standing dis- 
consolately near the house, took off his hat 
and bowed humbly as Eccles passed him. 
Then he joined Meldon. 

“Did you get him persuaded?” he 
asked. 

“T did not. I tried my best with him, 
Michael, but I failed.” 

“It couldn’t be expected that you’d do 
anything else. He’s a hard man, that, as 
hard as e’er a one ever I met.” 

“Don’t give up heart, Michael. We're 
not beat yet by a long way.” 

“Tt’s not easy to see what more we can 
do.” 

“Come inside for a minute till I talk to 
you,” said Meldon. 

“T’ll come,” said Michael, “but where’s 
the use? All the talk in the world won't 
get me the money that fellow has robbed 
me of.” 
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An hour later Michael Geraghty left 
Meldon’s house. His face still expressed 
anxiety, but the look of blank despair was 
gone from it. He walked down to the 
hotel, followed by a considerable number 
of the inhabitants of Ballymoy, who hoped, 
perhaps, to see him commit suicide. To 
the amazement of everybody present he 
greeted Doyle in the most cheerful way 
and ordered a bottle of porter. Doyle him- 
self was puzzled. He could not under- 
stand how Michael Geraghty came to be 
as cheerful as he was. 

“I hope,” said Doyle, “that you got your 
money all right out of the inspector.” 

“T did not, then,” said Michael. “There’s 
a couple of things he wants to have seen 
to, trifles that I'll be able to settle in a 
week or two.” 

Doyle was still more puzzled. He asked 
a great many questions of all his custo- 
mers, but he got no information which 
threw any real light on the matter. He 
asked questions of Michael, who did noth- 
ing but repeat his plainly incredible state- 
ment about the few trifles which had to 
be “seen to.” 

Early in the third week in September 
Meldon received a letter from his friend 
Eccles. 

“Dear J. J.,” it ran, “when I returned to 
the office on Monday I found that your 
friend, Michael Geraghty, had been paid 
in full for his pier. It seems that he wrote 
up to the office and asked for an inspector 
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to measure his pier and sign his certificate. 
They sent old Thompson, who says he 
measured the pier carefully and that it was 
eighteen inches over the full length. 
Thompson is a bit of an ass, of course, 
but he couldn’t have made a mistake about 
a simple job like that, particularly as I 
had left a note before I started that the 
pier was short and would have to be meas- 
ured carefully. Would you mind telling 
me, in confidence, how you managed it? 
I promise not to make a fuss. Even if I 
did we couldn’t get the money back now. 
Don’t waste paper and a postage stamp 
telling me that Geraghty built the twenty- 
seven feet on to the pier, for I shan’t 
believe it. It couldn’t be done in the 
time.” 

To this letter Meldon replied by return 
of post. 

“Dear Eccles, I had the whole matter 
settled before you left Ballymoy that day. 
It was perfectly simple, and anybody ex- 
cept a hidebound official would have hit 
on the dodge at once. We added the 
twenty-seven feet to the short end of the 
pier. It cost Geraghty next to nothing. 
He had to dig down a grass bank and make 
a sort of paved causeway. That’s all. 
Stones, as you said, are cheap here, and 
I helped him to dig down the bank. Ever 
yours, very sincerely, J. J. Meldon.” 

“P,. S.—Old Thompson seems to me just 
the sort of man who ought to be a govern- 
ment inspector.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 


fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. 


The two become great 


friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, which involves the 


Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. 
Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, 


tractive girl. 


With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 
whose daughter Christa is a most at- 


In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a white horse that John wants 


for a charger, and Gilbert is wounded. Upon his recovery they go to England, where Gerisau falls in 
love with a beautiful English girl who is about to start for Leipsic to study singing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Concerning Love Affairs 

HE lovely au- 
tumn days slip- 
ped past all too 
quickly. We 
stretched them 
to the very ut- 
most by rising 
almost with the 
sun and linger- 
ing long in the 
cool of the 





nights. 

We were in the water each day before, 
as Gerisau expressed it, the bloom of the 
morning had been licked off by the sun. 
In the company of Mary and Merle, who, 
under Mary’s inspiration, had become a 
most capable horsewoman, we rode over 
all the countryside. In their company, too, 
we fished the most tempting streams in the 
neighborhood, picnicking in ferny hollows 
with the brown. water tinkling at our feet, 
and wandering home in the cool of the 
evening with light bags and lighter hearts. 
We made still longer excursions on David 
Leolin’s schooner yacht, which he placed 
freely at our disposal—to Lundy, and 
across to the Welsh coast, and round past 
Hartland—and on such occasions David 
himself acted as skipper and enjoyed him- 
self exceedingly. And now and again 
Gerisau and I took our guns and bagged 
a few pheasants or wandered up to the 
moors after grouse, but those days were 
not the days we most enjoyed, and grad- 
ually they became fewer and farther 
between. 

And in the evening, after a dinner well 
earned by the day’s exertions, Merle 
would lift us above ourselves and ripen 
our hearts with her glorious gift of song. 





It may have been that the pleasant idyllic 
life made one unusually susceptive, but 
certainly never had anything so stirred 
and touched me as did Merle Leolin’s sing- 
ing in those quiet autumn evenings. If 
she could move the hearts of the great 
world outside as she moved ours, it could 
not be doubted that her triumph would 
equal Gerisau’s certain assurances. At 
times he was persuaded to join his voice 
to hers, and although he was always diffi- 
dent at doing so, I am inclined to think 
they both enjoyed it almost as much as 
we did. Mrs. Leolin—David’s second 
wife, Jane Luttrell that was—joined us 
occasionally, but though the Luttrells were 
distantly related to us, the families had 
never been very intimate. Jane herself 
was of a somewhat carping nature. I 
gathered that she was distinctly jealous 
of her step-daughter’s many attractions, 
and Mary told me that she had declared 
that she was not “going to Clyst in Merle’s 
skirts,” which I considered a very proper 
feeling on her part, since it kept her away 
and her absence was a relief to us. 

All this time Gerisau heard regularly 
from Von Gilsa as to affairs at home. But 
the news, as regards his father, was of an 
absolutely negative character. The Grand 
Duke had expressed no objection to his 
leaving. He expressed no desire for his 
return. State matters were much as when 
we left, with a gravitation always towards 
the climax we anticipated. Prussia had so 
far made no formal demand for a declara- 
tion of the State policy for or against her. 
But the Master wrote of it as inevitable 
sooner or later. It was only a question of 
time, and Bismarck would undoubtedly 
choose his own time. Meanwhile, as a 
factor in the case, our shrewd old friend 
mentioned rumors of a possible under- 
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standing between Prussia and Italy, the 
menace of which Austria could hardly 
close her eyes to. The white colt was 
showing signs of a less demoniac spirit 
and Herr Loring did not despair of mak- 
ing a reasonable animal out of him in time. 
Madame and Christa always desired to be 
remembered to His Highness and to Mr. 
Leigh, and I can answer for it that one 
at all events of those gentlemen did not 
forget them. 

Gerisau enjoyed our simple life, as he 
eagerly assured us several times each day, 
as he never had enjoyed life before. 

“Herrgott, Gil, my dear! You do not 
know how happy you are,” he said to me 
one morning, as we lay cool and fresh in 
the early sunshine on the thwarts of the 
boat. “You take your life as a matter of 
course, just as an ordinary man accepts 
the air and the light and forgets to be 
grateful for them. It is not until one 
knows from bitter experience how differ- 
ent things may be that one fully appreci- 
ates it. I count you a very, very fortu- 
nate man.” 

“And I hope not an ungrateful one, 
though I don’t say much about it.” 

“No, you are a phlegmatic Briton, and 
you keep your deepest feelings locked up 
with your private papers in your safe.” 

“And you are a phlegmatic German, 
though you are not so phlegmatic as most 
of your race, and I suspect you of much 
deeper feelings than you are in the habit 
of showing.” 

“No, I am not as phlegmatic as some. 
In fact, I’m inclined to think that some of 
our back cross-strains must have touched 
France at some time or other. I feel so 
very un-German occasionally—in tempera- 
ment, of course, I mean, and I’m quite 
sure one of my forebears was a Sailor. 
When I stamp the deck of the Celt I feel 
to the manner born. There is certainly 
a Viking somewhere back among the 
passed ones.” 

“You make a fine bare-sark anyway,” I 
said, for he looked a splendid piece of 
humanity lying there—his firm white flesh 
like tinted marble, with the pearl drops 
still dripping from it—his muscles like 
cords beneath the skin—his fine, resolute 
face and steadfast eyes, wholly at peace 
at present, but both touched of late with 
a gravity born of the past and the future 
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—one of the most beautiful things on 
God’s earth, a clean-made man, clean inside 
and out, rejoicing in his strength and per- 
fectly fit. 

“Ay, ay! as friend Leolin says. Bare- 
sark I am, and berserk I might be if occa- 
sion called. And what the future 
holds for any of us, God only knows. 

The thought of a cannon ball rip- 
ping all this’—and he glanced along his 
white limbs—‘“into shreds and patches is 
not of the pleasantest. But I believe that 
when one is in the thick of it, that is the 
very last thought that comes into one’s 
head after perhaps the first minute or so, 
which must be very trying. It is always 
the other fellow who is going to die. I 
fancy I should see red and go crazy mad 
to get at the men who were trying to shoot 
me down.” 

“Berserk,” I said, and lay watching him, 
he was so very good to look at. 

He lay quite silent for a time, looking 
straight up into the blue sky as though he 
saw visions there. And presently, without 
moving, he said quietly: 

“Gil, my friend, I want to ask you a 
question.” 

And I knew from something in his tone 
that it was a question of importance. 

Nevertheless I answered lightly, “Two 
if you like, Jack, or even three.” 

He took no notice of my lightness, and 
said without moving, “Merle Leolin, is she 
anything to you?” 

“Not in the way you mean, Jack. My 
very dear friend, nothing more.” 

“Then, please God, I intend to make her 
my wife.” 

“But—Jack—” I said, sitting up sharply 
—“can you?” 

“What’s to hinder?” he asked, sitting 
up also and looking into my eyes with a 
great light in his own 

“Well—your family—your position—the 
claims these things have on you—all the 
bonds and shackles—” 

“What do they all amount to? In the 
twinkling of an eye they may vanish in 
what’s coming or—things may be so 
altered that there will be no one to say 
me nay.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Do you know what is going to happen 
when Prussia calls on the smaller states 
to choose between her and Austria?” 











“In a general way I can imagine there 
will be trouble.” 

“Those that go wrong—as we shall—she 
will coerce by force of arms. We shall 
fight—cocksparrow versus eagle—and we 
shall be beaten. Some of us will be 
killed. The remainder will accept Prus- 
sian domination, and, after whipping 
us all into the fold, Prussia can bring 
about that which every far-sighted man 
would welcome, the union of all true 
German interests into one mighty whole. 
My God!” he said, “we should be the 
mightiest nation on earth. And we at the 
head, how do you think we shall fare? I'll 
tell you. To the victor the spoils. As 
far as possible Prussia will probably retain 
the ruling families in the various States. 
But the stubborn and stiff-necked will be 
broken and cast aside, and younger, redder 
blood will be chosen instead. In other 
words, I fear my father will fall into the 
pit. I have done my best to open his eyes, 
and I have had only angry words for my 
pains. When the catastrophe comes I shall 
do exactly what he orders—fight if he 
says so, though my heart will be on the 
other side, and afterwards, if they put 
him aside, it will lie between myself and 
Cousin Ludwig. In any case, you 
see, the present hindrances will have van- 
ished, and there is nothing to come be- 
tween Merle and me—if I can win her. 
She is the most supremely beautiful girl 
I ever met, and her heart is a pearl of 
price. Forgive me asking, Gil— 
it seems to contain a lurking suspicion, but 
really it does not—do you think she has 
the slightest idea of my being anything 
more than plain Jack Gerisau ?” 

“IT am sure she has not. Merle is as 
open as the day. She thinks of you simply 
as a friend of mine from Gotteburg.” 

“As I am,” he said, stretching out his 
strong, brown hand, “and always shall be. 
You have brought me to my life’s happi- 
ness, Gil.” 

Then we dressed and pulled along to 
Asperra Cove and went home to breakfast. 

I cannot say I was greatly surprised at 
the disclosure Gerisau had made to me. 
I had seen the possibility, even the likeli- 
hood of it happening from the very first 
day he and Merle met. But I had not 
seen that it was for me to interfere, and 
I do not know how I could well have done 
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so, even if I had wished. In these matters 
every man must act and answer for him- 
self. 

That same night when we had all sep- 
arated and gone to our rooms for the last 
time, for more often than not our first 
good-nights, so far as Jack and I were 
concerned, were but the preludes to an- 
other final cigar or cigarette and chat in 
one or other of our rooms—there came a 
tap at my door and when I opened it Mary 
slipped in in her dressing-gown. 

“Gil, I want to talk to you,” she said, 
as she made herself comfortable on my 
bed. 

“Talk away, my deéar. 
I hope? Barcadaile—” 

“Jim’s all right. It’s not about him, Gil. 
Do you know that ycur friend Gerisau is 
over head and ears in love with my friend 
Merle ?” 

“T suspected it from the second time he 
saw her.” 

“When was that?” 

“When we met you and her coming 
down the stairs the night after we arrived 
—the first time Dr. Coffin came to dinner 
on his new cob.” 

“T have been sure of it for some time 
past, but after seeing them together to- 
night there is no possible doubt about it.” 

“Why, what did they do to-night ?” 

“Oh, nothing, but I saw it all the same, 
and it was as clear as Hartland Light.” 

“You recognized the symptoms ?” 

She nodded. 

“And Merle?” 

“She is just as gore as he is.” 

“Has she said anything to you?” 

“Not a word. You don’t know Merle.” 

“T thought girls always exchanged con- 
fidences on these matters?” 

“Some girls. Merle is not that kind of 
girl.” 

“Do you think she has the slightest idea 
of Jack’s real position?” 

“T’m sure she hasn’t, unless you told her 
yourself. I never have. It’s Jack himself 
she thinks of. She doesn’t care a button 
about his position.” 

“He told me this morning that he in- 
tended to make her his wife.” 

“Gil!” And it struck me afterwards, in 
thinking it over, that a note of gratified 
triumph mingled with her surprise. 
“Ves’m ?” 


Nothing wrong, 
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“But—can he?” 

“Exactly what I said when he told me, 
and he asked what was to hinder?” 

“Why, I thought people like that were 
hedged round with all kinds of rules and 
regulations and—and—’”’ 

“IT took upon myself to point all those 
things out to him, and he shook them all 
off like drops of water, and said he in- 
tended to marry Merle—if he could win 
her.” 

“He has won her already, so far as that 
goes. But how—Gil—how is he going to 
get over all the difficulties in the way ?” 

“Within a very short time—a few 
months probably—he expects to be either 
a private gentleman, Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Alten-Gunsberg-Gerisau, or a dead man. 
I think, as far as his own personal feelings 
go, he would prefer being the private gen- 
tleman.” 


“Gracious! What’s he going to do? 


Head a revolution against his father and 
put him down or die in the attempt?” 
“No, Jack is not that kind. This is the 
position” —and I proceeded to make it as 
clear to her as I could, but doubt very 


much if she quite understood. 

“They will make the most beautiful pair 
I ever saw,” she sighed, when I was half 
way through, “and Merle would grace any 
station in life.” 

“Merle is a fresh surprise to me every 
time I see her,” I said. “She is very won- 
derful.” 

“Yes,” she said, nodding her head 
sagely, “and I doubt it even I, who know 
her best of all and love her very dearly, 
have fully gauged her heights and depths 
and possibilities. She is like a beautiful 
white flower, Gil, slowly opening before 
one’s eyes, and all you can do is to hold 
your breath and watch and wonder.” 

“Yes, that expresses her very prettily. 
And now, dear girl, it is past twelve o’clock 
and Master Jack will be thumping on my 
door soon after five, so unless you want 
to tuck me into my little bed you’d better 
cut.” 

“And we are just to take no notice and 
let it go on?” 

“Certainly. Papa Gerisau will no doubt 
curse me by all his gods, but I doubt if 
Saxe-Alten-Gunsberg-Gerisau curses run 
in this country. In any case, I am going 
to interfere with no man’s love affairs, 
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unless he interferes with mine. Jack is of 
age, let him act for himself.” 

“Do tell me about her, Gil,” she whis- 
pered coaxingly, with her hand on the door 
handle. 

“Tell you about whom?” 

“Why, your love aff—” 

“Get away, you minx,” I said, and she 
whisked through the door and fled down 
the corridor. 

Between our merry jaunts on foot and 
hoof and water, and the many visits to and 
from old friends whom I had not seen 
for over six months, the golden autumn 
days slipped all too quickly by, and our 
holiday of delight drew to its close. 

To our amusement Gerisau had of late 
insisted on conversing with Merle in Ger- 
man. Nominally, of course, as a prepara- 
tion for her residence in Leipsic, actually, 
no doubt, with ulterior objects of a more 
personal nature in view. Whatever the 
ideas or objects, however, the tuition 
seemed to afford much amusement and en- 
joyment both to pupil and teacher. 

As the opening of the winter semestre 
drew near, I one day asked Gerisau as to 
his plans. 

“You are returning to Gotteburg, Gil?” 
he asked in reply. 

“Yes, I shall complete my year there.” 

“Then I return, too. As well there as 
anywhere, and it is more lively than Reise- 
nau just now.” 

“Will you not be going to Reisenau 
first ?” 

“TI shall just run over for a day or two. 
I wish I could prevail on you to come 
with me.” 

“T don’t mind if I do. 
one’s friend is a command.” 

“And you will like to see your old friend, 
the white colt,” he said, “and Von Gilsa 
and Madame and little Christa. Oh, Gil, 
Gil, my dear, you are a whited sepulchre, 
a lovable old hypocrite. Tell me now, is it 
not Christa you want to see more than all 
the rest put together?” and the keen, dark 
eyes looked merrily into mine. 

“Yes, it is Christa,” I said, “and why 
not? And why call me names? I have 
never denied it.” 

“Denied it? You have never even whis- 
pered her name. But I had my suspicions, 
no—my hopes—since I got just a glimpse 
of your faces with the corner of my eye 
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when you were saying good-bye. My 
dear, | am glad. I do not know a dearer 
or better girl in the whole world after 
Merle Leolin, and perhaps your sister 
Mary.” 

“I could not believe it possible, you see, 
that you could know Christa so well and 
not have fallen in love with her yourself.” 

“Exactly what I felt, my dear, respect- 
ing you and Merle. I might have known, 
though. The foreign flower is always 
fairest.” 

“Has Countess Christa any—attach- 
ments in Gerisau, do you think?” 

“T do not think so. Cousin Ludwig at 
one time showed symptoms of an attack, 
but Madame soon cured him. He is not 
persona grata there, though Christa and 
Lottchen are very close friends. Madame 
and the Master will be disposed in your 
favor, Gil. I know they both like you, 
and I am very, very glad.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
How we Took Merle to Leipsic 


When we came to discuss the question 
of Merle’s journey to Leipsic it did not 
take us long—since we were all of one 
mind—to decide that the very best way 
would be for Mary to convoy her there, 
and for Gerisau and myself to escort them 
both. 

Mary and Merle had, I believe, planned 
this all out beforehand, and it was no 
sooner suggested than adopted. 

David Leolin was very grateful to Mary 
for undertaking so great a labor on his 
behalf, for the task would have been a 
somewhat onerous one for himself, and 
Mrs. Leolin looked upon the whole matter 
as foolishness, and held herself coldly 
aloof from all discussions relative to 
Merle’s future. 

It was on the first of October that we 
said good-bye to Devonshire, and started 
in the highest spirits to convey Merle 
Leolin to the scene of her future triumphs, 
with no faintest idea of the strange paths 
in which her feet were to tread, nor of the 
ultimate end thereof. 

We had a prosperous and highly divert- 
ing journey, for Gerisau, when he set his 
mind to it, could turn the most tiresome 
experience into a joke, and impart a 
humorous twist to the most ordinary inci- 
dents of travel. And yet it was all done 
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so naturally and casually that one knew 
only that the time passed quickly and 
brightly, with a rippling undercurrent of 
enjoyment which broke out into laughter 
on the smallest provocation. So we were 
an exceedingly merry company, with many 
pleasant memories behind and many glow- 
ing hopes in front. And so we joked and 
laughed towards the appointed end, and in 
due course—and all too soon for some of 
us—arrived at the first stage of our jour- 
ney, Leipsic. 

Gerisau would not go to the Kaiserhof, 
where no doubt he was known, but took 
us to the Hotel de Rome, opposite the 
theater, where we found ourselves very 
much at home, and made ourselves exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 

Next day he took Merle’s affairs in hand 
in a most businesslike way, made a few 
inquiries in the proper quarters, and then 
scoured around till he had secured her a 
home with the widow of a colonel, a lady 
of good family and pleasant, motherly 
bearing, with whose house and appearance 
the two girls were both greatly taken. 
Then he interviewed the officials at the 
Conservatorium, and fixed an appointment 
for Merle for the following day with the 
Herr Direktor, at which all the necessary 
arrangements would be completed for the 
course of study she was to pursue. 

In the light of what he had told me as 
to his own hopes respecting Merle, it had 
occurred to me more than once that it 
would not have been at all surprising if, 
instead of thus encouraging and assisting 
her in every possible way towards a call- 
ing which there was every hope of her 
never following, he had, as he undoubtedly 
could have done by a word, stopped the 
whole business and kept Merle in the 
seclusion of her own quiet home. I hinted 
at something of the kind when we were 
smoking a final cigar together on the sec- 
ond evening. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “I have thought 
that all out very carefully, and I think I 
am acting rightly. It would all be unneces- 
sary if the future were assured. But I 
am facing those three possibilities’”—and 
he ticked them off on his fingers—‘dead, 
duke, or nobody. It will all be decided in 
a few months. The chances are two to 
one, you see, in favor of my being able to 
marry Merle, but it is all as the toss of a 
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coin. If I am wiped out I have at all 
events done all I could for her, and put 
no barrier in the way of her own hopes.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say, 
“You could marry her at once,” but he 
anticipated me. 

“I seriously considered the idea of ask- 
ing her to marry me at once,” he said 
musingly, “but wisdom cries patience. By 
waiting I go into the fight bare ’o the skin, 
as aman should. If I come to grief Merle 
has an assured future before her, and it is 
entirely in her own hands. It is better 
that it should be so.” 

Mary accompanied Merle to her inter- 
view with the Herr Direktor next day, and 
returned from it in a state of great excite- 
ment. The two girls came tearing up the 
stairs to our sitting-room like a whirlwind, 
and had no breath left to tell their news. 
However, our patience was rewarded in 
due course. The Herr Direktor had given 
Merle a piece to sing. “And,” said Mary, 
with her eyes brimming again at the recol- 
lection of it all, “then he sat down with a 
tired kind of look on his face, and resigned 
himself to suffer in silence, with the ap- 
pearance of having gone through the same 
process many times before without any 
great satisfaction. Merle sang superbly, 
and was not the least bit nervous. And 
after the first few notes the Herr Direktor 
wakened up a bit and took off his gold 
specs and wiped them carefully, and put 
them on again and looked at her. And be- 
fore she had finished he was very wide 
awake indeed, and his eyes were snapping, 
and he had wiped his specs several times. 
When she had finished he said, ‘But you 
have studied already, Fraulein, micht 
wahr?’ And Merle said she had taken 
lessons from a Fraulein Staengel, at Chel- 
tenham. ‘Ah, the little Fraulein Lotte. 
She was here with us. Yes, I understand. 
She sent you here, Fraulein? And Merle 
told him that Fraulein Staengel had gone 
to America to conduct a Conservatorium at 
Boston. Then he said, ‘Your voice is an 
unusual one, Fraulein. I do not teach as 
a rule myself now. I+ is enough to super- 
intend the teaching of others, but I shall 
break my rule. You must have the very 
best we can give you.’ It was not very 
much perhaps,” said Mary, “but I could 
see that the whole of him was jumping 
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with excitement, and he was afraid to say 
much lest he should say too much.” 

That was all very satisfactory, and still 
more so was the report the Herr Direktor 
made to Gerisau and myself when we 
called on him that same evening. 

“I would not say so to the Fraulein 
Leolin herself,” he said, “because it is not 
well to praise too highly to begin with. 
God knows one does not often get the 
chance. But I have had no such voice here 
for very many years past. As to her 
future”—he threw out his arms with a sig- 
nificant gesture—‘it is the world. With 
that voice and her very striking personality 
—wunderschin! wunderschin!’—he said, 
in a tone of rapture—‘“all the kingdoms of 
the world will be at her feet, and the new 
German Empire will be but a very small 
corner of her possessions.” 

At which Gerisau smiled, and shook him 
very heartily by the hand. “You are a 
Progressist, Herr Direktor. The enthusi- 
asm of a well-balanced mind is the salt of 
the earth. You believe it will come?” 

“Undoubtedly! It must come. It is on 
the way. But it will be born in travail and 
strife, as all great things must be. And 
you—?” he said, looking straight into 
Gerisau’s eyes. 

“T too believe in the future.” 

“Would to God there were more like 
your Highness! It would hasten matters 
and save much trouble. But there are 
many blockheads.” 

“At all events we shall feel safe in leav- 
ing Miss Leolin in your hands, Herr 
Direktor. You will look after her welfare 
yourself.” 

“She shall be as the apple of my eye,” 
he said heartily, and we left him feeling 
assured that we need feel no anxiety on 
Merle’s behalf. 

“He knew you, then?” I said, as we 
went down the street. 

“He is a very old friend of mine,” he 
said, “but I have begged him not to dis- 
close my identity to Merle, and that will 
be all right.” 

We stopped in Leipsic for another week 
to see Merle happily settled in her new 
surroundings, and then bade her farewell, 
and took train for Grau, and so came down 
through the Ober-Eisnerwald to Halbert- 
stadt. For Gerisau would not hear of 








Mary passing so close to his own country 
without setting foot in it. 

The moment the Countess Von Gilsa 
heard of our coming she had written to 
me at Leipsic, begging me to make their 
house our home while we remained in 
Gerisau, and stating that she would never 
forgive me if we did not do so. And as I 
did not wish to offend the Countess, and as 
I knew that Mary would be very much 
happier in the sunshine of the Von Gilsa 
home than at the Schloss in its present 
frosty humor, I very gladly accepted the 
invitation, and the hearty greeting we re- 
ceived proved beyond all doubt that the 
pleasure was mutual. 

Madame Von Gilsa and Christa wel- 
comed Mary as if she were an old friend, 
and indeed old friends and the very best 
of friends they were inside of half an hour. 

“Why, my dear,” said Madame, as she 
kissed her and held her hand, with her eyes 
full of kindly memories, “I feel as if I 
had known you all my life. You are very 
like the Mary Leigh I used to know—your 
Aunt Mary. She was my dearest friend, 
and many a happy day I spent at Clyst. 
And your dear father I remember very 
well, too. Your mother I had not the 
opportunity of knowing.” 

“It feels almost like getting home, dear 
Madame Von Gilsa,” said Mary heartily. 
“When will you come to Clyst again and 
renew your pleasant memories of it?” 

“How I would like to!” said Madame. 
“Perhaps some time we shall prevail on the 
General to take us. Christa has never been 
in England yet.” 

“Oh, that is too bad. And she speaks 
English so perfectly.” 

“T am quite three-quarters English,” said 
Christa proudly, “and I want very much 
to go to England. I have been wanting to 
go all my life.” 

“What is to stop you both coming back 
with me?” said Mary, very delightfully as 
it seemed to me. “It would be an act of 
charity. I shall be so very lonely now 
that all my friends have come abroad. 
Christa, you and I will talk your father 
over, and get it all settled, and we will have 
the sweetest time.” 

And Christa’s eyes sparkled with eager- 
ness while her mother smiled encourag- 
ingly. Then the two girls ran away up to 
Christa’s room to consolidate their ac- 
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quaintance, and I continued to urge upon 
Madame the acceptance of Mary’s invita- 
tion. 

“I would dearly like to go,” she said. 
“You must all lay siege to the Master and 
see if you can prevail upon him.” 

I asked her how matters stood at the 
Schloss, whither Gerisau had gone with 
Von Gilsa after just a word of greeting to 
Madame and Christa. 

“Everything is very uncomfortable all 
round,” she said soberly. I devoutly wish 
the situation would resolve itself and let us 
all settle down again. Since John spoke to 
his father we here are more out of favor 
than ever, for the Grand Duke knows that 
my husband’s ideas are the same as his 
Highness’. They never speak except upon 
necessary business matters, and, as I say, 
it is all very unpleasant. The Master even 
went the length of requesting to be allowed 
to relinquish his post, but the Grand Duke 
coldly refused. You see, he has implicit 
confidence in Von Gilsa’s loyalty to the 
State. But it is a very queer position all 
round, and it seems more and more certain 
that the trouble will get worse before it 
gets better.” 

“That, I know, is Gerisau’s opinion, and 
so far as I can see there is absolutely noth- 
ing to be done but await the event.” 

“The very hardest task of all,” sighed 
Madame, and presently she said, “I am so 
delighted that Christa should make your 
sister’s acquaintance. I shall live my 
own early days over again in seeing them 
together.” 

I had reasons of my own for feeling 
very glad also, but I kept them to myself, 
and answered vicariously for Mary that 
the pleasure was at least mutual, but that 
the debt would be all on our side if Mad- 
ame would help us to persuade the General 
to agree to the suggested visit to Devon- 
shire. 

Gerisau and Von Gilsa come in in time 
for dinner, and they were both of a sober 
countenance. 

Mary and Christa attacked the General 
on both flanks at once on the subject that 
was uppermost in their minds, while 
Madame gave them her moral support all 
along the line with animated face and 
beaming smile. The Master received the 
onslaught with his usual grim good humor, 
turned their arguments inside out and held 
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the threadbare rags up to the light to dis- 
play the perforations, showed them how 
utterly impossible it was for them to go 
just at that particular time, and then sur- 
rendered gracefully, horse, foot and artil- 
lery, and promised them his blessing as 
soon as they were ready to start. 

“It will help to pass the time and pre- 
pare you for what is coming,” he said 
more soberly. “It may indeed prove to be 
a pleasure snatched in time before the 
times get out of joint.” 

“You don’t fear anything happening 
while we are away?” asked Madame anx- 
iously. 

Von Gilsa looked across at Gerisau and 
said, “If you stop two or three weeks—no. 
If you stopped six months—yes,” and 
Gerisau nodded acquiescingly. 

He seemed in unusually low spirits. No 
doubt the fact that Merle Leolin, who had 
occupied so large a place in his life for the 
past month, was no longer within sight or 
sound, had much to do with it. When I 
asked him quietly as to his father’s humor, 
while the others were tackling the General, 
he said, sombrely: 

“He asked me if I was still of the same 
mind as when last we met. I told him I 
had seen no reason to change it, and he 
practically told me to go to the devil and 
wait there till he sent for me. I told him 
I intended returning to Gotteburg. He said 
I could go anywhere I chose, so long as 
it was within call and he knew where it 
was. As my father he surprises me, as 
Grand Duke of Gerisau he disappoints 
me.” 

When Mary beckoned me into her room 
that night, as I was going up to bed, I 
guessed, of course, that she had discovered 
my secret. 

“I’m awfully glad, Gil, dear,” she said. 
“She’s a darling girl, and I shall be de- 
lighted to have her for—” 

“I beg your pardon, I said. 
you are talking about?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Gil. Do you think 
I couldn’t see it in both your faces the 
moment you met?” 

“My face was like a stone,” I said. 

“You thought so, perhaps,” she laughed, 
“but to me it was an open book, and so 
was Christa’s, and I fell in love with her 
at once. Have you said anything to her?” 

“No. I have not ventured so far yet.” 


“What is it 
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“You have only to ask her,” she said. 

“You are half witch and half inveterate 
matchmaker.” 

“Not a bit. I’m just a girl and I’ve got 
eyes and I’ve been through it all myself. 
She'll make you a splendid little wife, Gil.” 

“Why, she’s two inches taller than you, 
you minnikin.” 

“Oh, but I’ve been engaged for a year,” 
with which conclusive argument in favor 
of mind over matter, she kissed me good- 
night and pushed me out of the room. 

In spite of the cloudiness of the atmos- 
phere round about the Schloss we spent a 
very delightful ten days in and about 
Halbertstadt. 

We four young people skimmed over the 
Ejisnersee in Gerisau’s yawl, which he han- 
dled very cleverly. In company with all 
the rest of the town, we attended the 
annual inspection of troops in the Exerzier 
Platz, and a very smart little army it was 
that defiled before General Von Gilsa as 
commander-in-chief, Gerisau himself mak- 
ing a very gallant figure as he led past the 
regiment of cavalry of which he was colo- 
nel, and the people cheered him to the echo, 
for they loved him dearly. Under his pro- 
tecting wing Mary and Christa went over 
the greater part of the Schloss, all except 
the private apartments, in which the Grand 
Duke had kept himself severely secluded 
for some time past. More than once we 
all visited Princess Lottchen, to her very 
great delight, and Mary, I saw, would 
dearly have liked to take her away to 
Devonshire also, but did not see how to 
manage it. 

The way those three girls almost in- 
stantly became friends, or perhaps I should 
say the way in which Mary dropped into, 
and became a part of, the friendship of the 
other two, was very charming and very 
curious. I can only account for it by the 
supposition that there exists among girls 
a freemasonry of the heart, a spiritual nim- 
bus, which recognizes a kindred spirit with 
unfailing perception, and mingles with it 
instantly and unreservedly. However that 
may be, it was to me a rare and refreshing 
sight to see that friendship born apparently 
of a glance into one another’s eyes, and 
certain am I that no friendship among men 
is ever formed so quickly and so perfectly. 
It may be that women’s eyes being purer 
than men’s see deeper at a glance than 
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man’s can do. It may be that their nature 
being of a finer texture than ours, their 
instincts and perceptions are naturally 
finer and more delicate, so that where a 
man must prove before he trusts, a woman 
chooses and trusts completely or not at all. 

It only needed Merle Leolin to be there 
to complete the friendly circle and make 
all our happiness complete. But Merle was 
doing her duty at Leipsic, and Gerisau’s 
heart was with her, though he showed no 
lack of attention to his guests. Her very 
name, however, was not known to our 
other friends, and for the present he 
desired that it should be so. 

We all went down to Kélm to see my 
old enemy in his very comfortable prison 
there, and Herr Studmaster Loring inquir- 
ed affectionately, and with a quite peculiar 
personal interest, as to my muscles and 
sinews, and asserted positively that but for 
his prompt application of his liniment I 
should still be feeling the effects of that 
fall. The white colt was beginning to have 
a glimmering of understanding that devil- 
try is an unprofitable possession in this 
world, and Herr Loring was beginning to 
have hopes of him. We had a mad, free 
gallop over the plains and started some of 
the wild colts and their mothers, and Mary, 
who was a keen horsewoman, declared it 
was the most enjoyable experience she had 
had since she crossed the Channel. 

Then at last the day came when, one 
after another, we bade farewell to Reise- 
nau and Halberstadt and Ké6lm and Grau, 
and found ourselves once more in Gdtte- 
burg. Mary and Christa and Madame 
Von Gilsa stopped there with us two days 
and then went on to England, and Gerisau 
and I settled down for the winter semestre. 

How gladly would I have given the 
whole of that winter term for another 
month at Clyst. I was tempted to provoke 
another duel with the intention of receiv- 
ing a wound serious enough to necessitate 
my returning home. But in the first place 
I knew that a return home under such cir- 
cumstances would not commend itself or 
me to Christa and her mother, who had the 
saddest of reasons for abhorring duelling, 
and in the next place it would be next to 
impossible to compass a wound of any 
seriousness in a Gotteburg duel. 

So, perforce, I put the idea from me 
and settled down to get through the term 
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somehow, and Gerisau being in very simi- 
lar case, we were about as lively as a pair 
of moulting owls. 

The lectures did not get much attention 
from us. Instead we got the London and 
Berlin and Vienna papers and studied them 
with a diligence to which we had long been 
strangers. But, with the knowledge we 
had of the mighty undercurrents that were 
at work in our more immediate world, it 
was a study of the most absorbing interest. 
And it differed, too, from all other studies 
on which we had ever before been en- 
gaged, in that here was no mythical or 
past time problem, but a present-day life- 
and-death struggle on the most gigantic 
scale, going on under our very eyes, though 
not as yet before the eyes of all our fel- 
lows. Step by step we were following 
with the keenest attention the very small 
surface indications of the labors of one 
great mind in travail with mighty forces, 
some of which were stubbornly inert and 
some in active opposition. The ultimate 
object we knew, and we knew, too, that if 
that object were attained the result would 
be the birth of a mighty nation. But we 
could not close our eyes to the possibilities 
of failure, nor to what seemed at times the 
absolute impossibilities of success, so vast 
and so opposite were the forces to be 
brought into line, and failure we knew 
must result in the most awful confusion 
and disaster, and the shedding of oceans 
of blood. 

We could not foresee, I make no slight- 
est pretense to having foreseen, we could 
only follow, and we followed that struggle 
with every perception that was in us. And 
our hearts were buoyed and strengthened 
by the hopes that were in them, the 
sweeter, homelier hopes which in them- 
selves were independent of principalities 
and powers, and yet whose future was 
inextricably interwoven with the outcome 
of the greater struggle. 

Gerisau had, of course, by far the larger 
interests at stake, but mine were not small 
—apart from the close bond of our friend- 
ship which set his interests very near my 
heart—for what bruised Christa would 
equally bruise me, and Von Gilsa was 
bound to be in the thick of the trouble 
whenever it reached his country. 

For the rest, we pursued all our outside 
sports with the restless activity which kept 
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our bodies sound and fit, and fully main- 
tained our characters for oddity among 
our easy-going fellows. We rode and 
walked and braced ourselves with long 
swims in the cooling waters, which last 
was deemed simple craziness and a tempt- 
ing of Providence. We hunted the wild 
boar in the Skahlenberg with Boris, and 
if our bag was small our enjoyment and 
our appetites were large. We shot wild 
grouse on the moors beyond Vogelstein, 
and bestowed our spoil upon the profes- 
sors’ wives till they looked upon us with 
appreciation in spite of our flagrant indif- 
ference to their husbands’ lectures. 

Every week Gerisau heard from his 
friend the Herr Direktor, at Leipsic, of the 
welfare and progress of Merle Leolin, and 
every week I heard from Mary of the en- 
joyment she and Christa and Madame Von 
Gilsa were having in Devonshire. 

Then we heard from the Master of 
Madame and Christa’s safe arrival home 
in Halbertstadt, and, in a letter from 
Madame to myself, of the very great pleas- 
ure they had both derived from their visit. 
For herself she could not express all that 
she felt, and Christa, she said, was more 
than ever enamored of things English. 

And so the days shortened and the 
nights lengthened, and as we tramped the 
countryside our feet were deep in fallen 
leaves and we trod on Nature’s most fra- 
grant carpet, the thick-strewn needles of 
the pines, and the look and scent of 
autumn were everywhere about us. Then 
one morning Fikelberg was powdered with 
snow and winter was upon us. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A Christmas Tree and a New Year’s Gift 


Mary wrote early in December, begging 
us both to run over and spend Christmas 
with her. The Bhotanese having subsided, 
Barcadaile was on his way home, but 
could not arrive until the end of January 
at soonest, and after the excitement of all 
her young couples—she wrote me—she 
was getting quite mopy at thoughts of a 
Christmas all alone. After consideration, 


and with a not wholly unselfish eye to the 
good of the greater number, I suggested 
that she should come instead and spend her 
Christmas with us in Leipsic and else- 
where. 


I met her accordingly at Rotter- 
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dam, and, picking up Gerisau in Gotteburg, 
we went through at once to Leipsic. 

We found Merle in splendid health and 
delighting in the increase of power and 
ease in the use of her voice, which the skil- 
ful tuition of Herr Direktor had already 
brought about, and if anything more radi- 
antly beautiful than ever. The Herr Direk- 
tor himself was moved to unusual enthusi- 
asm when he spoke of the Fraulein 
Leolin. 

“She is magnificent,” he said, waving his 
long, white hands, “magnificent and very 
wonderful, and as modest as if her voice 
were no more than others. I induced her 
to sing at one of our clusing concerts, and 
the impression she produced was most pro- 
found, most profound. The people have 
not yet ceased to speak of it.” 

We procured horses and rode over all 
the neighboring country. The weather was 
cold and bright, but so far there had been 
no snow to speak of except on the hills, 
and in spite of the clouds on the political 
horizon I doubt if there was a merrier 
quartette in the whole of the Fatherland. 

Gerisau was in the highest of spirits. 
He put all the possibilities of the future 
behind him, and gave himself up entirely 
to the enjoyment of the present, and when 
Gerisau was in merry humor gayety was 
the order of the day. 

On Christmas eve his boyish exuberance 
culminated in a Christmas tree one foot 
high, which held four candles and three 
presents—for Mary and Merle each a 
bracelet of gold chain work, with stones 
set in the links, and for myself a dainty 
gold-mounted amber cigar tube. By his 
design we had dined that night in a room 
which communicated by folding doors 
with a large drawing room beyond. And 
when, after dinner, he gravely opened the 
doors and ushered us into the presence of 
that tiny tree our shouts of laughter af- 
forded him the greatest gratification. 

Then, that pleasant week over, we sped 
away to Halbertstadt, and, for myself at 
all events, to a still more enjoyable, if a 
quieter, time. Madame Von Gilsa received 
us with a motherly warmth of welcome, 
and the Master with a cheerful smile, that 
led me to hope that they understood how 
it was between Christa and myself, and 
found nothing to object to therein. 
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As to Christa herself she was dearer and 
sweeter than ever. I had not seen her 
since her visit to Devonshire, and she was 
still very full of it and prouder than ever 
of her English blood. 

“I think your home at Clyst is the very 
loveliest place I have ever seen, Mr. 
Leigh,” she said, and had we been alone I 
would have asked her on the spot to share 
it with me. As it was, I murmured my 
gratification at her enjoyment and bided 
my time for the rest. 

The Master was following the political 
barometer quite as closely as we had been, 
and on comparing notes we found that he 
had arrived at the same conclusion as our- 
selves—that matters were coming to a 
head, and that the new year would inevi- 
tably see developments of a stormy char- 
acter. 

In view of the very serious outlook I 
determined to broach the subject that was 
nearest my heart and ask Christa to be my 
wife. If, as I believed, she felt towards 
me as I felt towards her, the open recogni- 
tion of our new relationship would give me 


the right to be by her side in case of need, 
and would make it easier for herself and 
her house to accept any assistance I could 
offer if the worst came to the worst, as it 


well might. So, as opportunity comes to 
him who makes it, I managed that it should 
come on the third day of our visit, which 
happened to be New Year’s Day. 

Did I say managed it? Mary claims all 
the credit for it. Far be it from me to dis- 
pute with her on such a point. 

It was a gloomy day outside, with heavy 
gray clouds and a threatening of snow, a 
full fitting day for the opening of a disas- 
trous year. The Master was up at the 
Schloss as usual, and Gerisau had not yet 
put in an appearance. 

After lunch Madame Von Gilsa went 
away, for an afternoon nap I suppose, and 
we three young people were left in the 
company of the cheerful wood fire, in the 
room looking out on the winter-stricken 
garden and the dull expanse of the lake. 

We were chatting of Devonshire when 
Mary suddenly jumped up with an ex- 
clamation, “My letter to Jim! If I don’t 
post it to-night it won’t catch him before 
he leaves Calcutta, and he'll never forgive 
me. I won't be more than half an hour, 
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if you two will excuse me. If Gil doesn’t 
amuse you properly, Christa, let me know 
and I’ll give him a talking to,” and she 
skipped away upstairs, and Christa and I 
were left alone almost before we knew 
she had gone. 

The opportunity was there, and my heart 
began pounding furiously, and my flow of 
talk suddenly dried up. Christa, I think, 
recognized the electrical state of the atmos- 
phere inside the room, for when I fell 
silent and remained staring into the fire, 
trying to choose words from the boiling 
confusion of my brain, she rose and went 
towards the piano. 

It was a very simple matter, and was 
over in a moment. Our mutual feeling 
was there, all in solution. It only needed 
a word to crystallize it into the pure white 
jewel. 

I jumped up, too, and caught the little 
white hand that was reaching towards the 
piano. 

“Christa, will you be my wife?” was all 
I said. 

And the little hand clasped itself warmly 
and convulsively in mine, and the other 
hand caught my shoulder clingingly, and 
the sweet eyes, brimming with happy tears, 
looked up into mine, and I bent and kissed 
her many times. 

“My dear boy,” said Madame Von Gilsa, 
when I broke the news to her, “I had 
hoped for it from the first day I saw you. 
You have made me very happy.” 

“There is no man I would so willingly 
trust her to as yourself, Leigh,” said the 
General, when I approached him, “and the 
time may come, and before long, as you 
very well know, when the knowledge that 
she has you to lean on will be a very great 
comfort to us.” 

“Children,” said Mary, extending her 
hands over us beneficently, as well as her 
height would permit, “my blessing!” 

“Gil, old man, I’m glad both for your 
sake and Christa’s,” said Gerisau. 

And so my happiness was complete and 
my mind was at rest and free to exercise 
itself on the larger welfare of those around 
me. 

We went next day to see the Princess 
Lottchen, and to give her, before any one 
else, the pleasure of hearing of our hap- 
piness. 
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The delicate white face flushed like a 
clear sky at the first of the dawn when she 
heard it. 

“I am so very, very glad,” she said. 
“My darling Christa! Mr. Leigh, she is 
the very best and sweetest girl in all the 
world, and nobody knows it better than I 
do. What she has been to me she does 
not know herself. I am very, very glad. 
You will be very happy.” 

Princess Charlotte congratulated us in 
an acidulated way, which seemed to hint 
that happiness in this world was more than 
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problematical, and that there were other 
things more worth striving for, but that 
Providence dispensed her favors very inju- 
diciously and had made the most grievous 
mistakes in the past, and would probably 
continue to do so in the future. 

Under these pleasant circumstances we 
delayed our return for a week longer than 
we had intended, and then we escorted 
Mary on her homeward journey as far as 
Rotterdam, and returned ourselves to 
Gétteburg to await the breaking of the 
storm clouds. 


(To be Continued) 


White Ways 


By Isabel S. Mason 


INE and cedar harps are sighing 
To the chill of Winter’s breeze, 
Where the Snow Queen’s flag is flying 
From the branches of the trees. 
And her star-spun veil is drifting 
Through the meadow, o’er the hill, 
And her jewel-box is sifting 
Diamonds on the ice-bound rill 


From the rails her lace is shining, 
Fairy weave and magic sheen, 
Where wild honeysuckle twining 
Wove its corai with the green. 
See! her crusted kirtle, trailing 
O’er the highway and the pass, 
Leaves a glint of crystal veiling 
On the wraiths of summer grass. 


But her shoon of silver gleaming 
Leave no footprint here to tell 
Where she passed, in beauty beaming, 
Through the field and down the dell. 
Only mystic whiteness spreading 
Over hill and leaf and tree, 
And the pine harp, lonely threading 
In its lyric glamoury. 





Themes Pertinent to the Hour 


A Section for the Frank Expression of Opinion 


The Later Novels of Robert W. 
Chambers 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 
T is with a feel- 
ing of great dis- 
appointment — 
not to use a 
harsher expres- 
sion—that we 
see a man of 
whom we had a 
right to expect 
the best, letting 
go his high 
standards and descending to a lower plane 
for the manifest purpose of making 
money. It is in this position we find 
America’s foremost romance writer to- 
day. 

I don’t suppose there is a doubt that 
Robert W. Chambers has the largest au- 
dience of any novelist in this country. 
Also, he seems to hold his reading public. 
From which it might be argued that a 
man is a fool to take up his pen and carp 
against such a genius. But how does he 
get and hold these multitudes which 
swarm about his books as they appear, 
first serially, and then in book form. 
Formerly it was not so. Mr. Chambers 
had a string of books to his credit before 
he became generally known, and back in 
those days he was an artist as well, a paint 
and brush (or was it pen and ink?) artist, 
doing creditable pictures for “Life,” and 
“Truth,” and others. 


Though his reputation was widespread 
before 1906, was it not with The Fighting 
Chance that Mr. Chambers’ readers began 
to multiply magically? That was a good 
story, a man battling with an inherited 
love of liquor, but it was there the leaven 
boldly appeared which can be found in 
ever increasing quantities in his rapid- 
fire novels of to-day. There the foibles 
and vices of the smart set were put on 
parade, and so long as humans are 
humans, so long will illicit loves and ques- 
tionable situations, when presented by a 
master craftsman’s hand, be read with 
avidity. 

I don’t suppose this author has an 
equal as a maker of dialog. Twenty or 
thirty pages of chat just between two 
persons is not at all uncommon, and he 
contrives in some way never to let the 
talk lag. If you took his dialog away 
you would leave a shell; his characters 
tell his story. He is likewise an adept in 
delineation of types, although there is a 
uniform similarity in the heroines of 
his latest books. Poor, pure, beautiful 
maidens constantly threatened by the 
slimy tentacles of some one or other of 
the many horrid octopuses which thrive 
and fatten within the purlieus of our 
greatest metropolis. After many hair- 
breadth escapes from being devoured, the 
Valeries and Strelsas find happiness in the 
end, which is as it should be. 

What is wrong about the work which 
Mr. Chambers is offering us to-day? We 
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all know that it is impossible for a man 
to write two and three long novels a year, 
and give the best there is in him. But 
that is Mr. Chambers’ affair. If he pre- 
fers to write for to-day instead of for all 
time, it is no one else’s business. But it 
seems to me that the methods he employs 
to secure popularity are very reprehen- 
sible. It might be said that his realism 
is simply Life, and that the greatest 
authors of all time have been realists. 
But how different is one realism from 
another realism. Balzac and Zola and 
Tolstoy were of this school, but what tre- 
mendous lessons they taught when they 
denuded humanity! They did not lay 
bare a woman’s beauty simply to create a 
thrill of guilt in the reader’s mind; they 
never would have sketched a nude young 
girl before our eyes merely to have her 
painted! And that Life as it is may be 
written of on this side the water with 
dignity and courage, with an earnest and 
mighty purpose, witness the monumental 
stories which are coming from Theodore 
Dresier’s pen. Across seas, too, the young 
Irishwoman, “Richard Dehan,” is spread- 
ing before our gaze huge canvases where 
Life stands unmasked, glorified by its 
complete humanity. 

No one but a hopeless prude or a knave 
is going to quarrel with realism, as the 
term is ordinarily applied. If there is a 
reason for it, write it; but don’t deck it 
in silks and subtle scents and offer it in- 
discriminately as a literary bonbon! 

Mr, Chambers is creeping nearer and 
nearer the almost invisible line which 
separates decency and shame in the world 
of fiction. Sometimes, for an instant, he 
will dart over, then instantly retreat to 
safety. But the sensation which he plan- 
ned for his reader has been delivered. 
One can but wonder what new ruse he 
will adopt in each succeeding novel to 
escape moral impeachment, and yet retain 
his clientele. 

Be it known I have no fuss with Mr. 
Chambers personally. I learn from one 
who knows him well that he is a corking 
good fellow, and no doubt he is. Neither 
am I a hypocritical, wicked old curmud- 
geon, who laughs in secret at the oaths of 
fat Mrs. Sprowle, nor a virginal adoles- 
cent quivering with nameless emotions as 
Valerie creeps at midnight to the bache- 
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lor apartments of “the great god Kelly.” 
I am simply an average, ordinary Ameri- 
can in the upper thirties, with a strong 
sense of fair play. I have read Mr. 
Chambers’ books, and I say frankly that 
I enjoyed them. They have actually kept 
me up at unmentionable hours. But their 
effect is not beneficial. A man may drink 
whisky, or dope, and have a hallelujah 
time—but there is the next day! Really 
the comparison is not inept. 

Maturity may read The Common Law 
or The Streets of Ascalon and pursue its 
wonted way undisturbed. But about one- 
fifth of this country is made up of the 
youth of both sexes, and nowadays all 
children and young people read. Mr. 
Chambers was born in Brooklyn and lives 
in New York, and it may be that the 
young folks of his acquaintance become 
sophisticated before they reach their 
teens. But there is not a village in this 
broad land where this author’s books do 
not go, with their message. And to the 
country lad and lass there is poison in 
Mr. Chambers’ glittering pageants of 
cosmopolitan existence. In the sparkling 
cup which he holds out lurk henbane and 
mandragora. It must be so. The fact 
needs no argument to lend it the grace of 
verisimilitude. 


A New Masterpiece 
By Norma Bright Carson 


W ‘them slavery has lately given the 


theme for more than one import- 

ant piece of fiction. As is usual 
with any question of moment, the most 
enthusiastic students of the subject have 
chosen to discuss it—apparently for the 
purpose of gathering together greater 
forces—through the medium of the novel, 
with the result that such books as The 
House of Bondage, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, have recently revealed a most 
appalling- situation to many readers who 
probably never before gave “white slave 
traffic’ a thought. 

The danger, however, of all such 
propagandist literature, or of novels writ- 
ten ostensibly to secure reform, lies in the 
so easily overwhelming temptation to give 
a sensational touch to the facts presented ; 
to color too vividly the pictures painted, 
and so to submerge the purpose of the 
book in the manner of effecting the pur- 
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pose and in that way to make an appeal 
to the worse rather than the better ele- 
ments in the human make-up. It is only 
too easy to achieve the revolting, and at 
the same time to envelope it in a film of 
fascination that is intrinsically harmful. 

One would not give The House of 
Bondage to a young girl with the idea of 
its proving a warning—and that is, in 
itself, a test of the value of such a work. 
Which brings us to the real subject in 
hand—a masterly piece of fiction, just 
issued, from the pen of Elizabeth Robins: 
My Little Sister, a wonderfully subtle, 
wonderfully significant book, that handles 
a dangerous theme in an almost incom- 
parable fashion. 

My Little Sister is the narrative of the 
life of two girls in an English rural dis- 
trict. With an invalid mother these two 
live a mysteriously secluded life, a seclu- 
sion that the author insists upon in a way 
to make it peculiarly and hauntingly sig- 
nificant, even from the beginning of the 
tale. 

On the older sister, who tells the story, 
devolves much of the responsibility of 
caring for both the mother and the 
younger girl, the latter being beautiful 
and a trifle spoiled, and so inclined to 
frivolity—an inclination that has but 
small scope for action in a community so 
thinly populated, where friends and even 
acquaintances are few and far between. 

The crisis in the career of the two 
girls comes when, after experiencing a 
pathetic diminution in fortune, the mother 
appeals to an aunt in London, with the 
result that the good lady applied to in- 
vites her nieces to stay with her in the 
metropolis. Weeks are spent in making 
ready, and a queer little French dress- 
maker is called on to help. From this on 
one has a presentiment of trouble, a grow- 
ing realization that all which has gone 
before is but a preface to tragedy, and 
the tragedy begins when the two girls are 
met at Victoria, presumably by their aunt, 
and are taken to a superb residence in 
one of London’s best sections, where, to 
their dismay, they are immediately 
plunged into a kind of life of which here- 
tofore they have known nothing, nor have 
they even dreamed. Then a revelation is 
cautiously made to the older sister. This 
is not their aunt, or their aunt’s house; 


it is an abode of shame; they have been 
lured here unscrupulously. A plan for 
escape is devised; a plan in which the 
older sister must act alone, and act she 
does. But the terror of the thing par- 
alyzes her faculties; she leaves the house 
without noting its location; she finds her 
aunt, takes the story to the police courts, 
and a search is begun. In a wonderfully 
dramatic way Miss Robins pictures the 
futility of that search, pictures the indif- 
ference manifested by the agents of the 
law, pictures the awful agony of the girl 
who realizes that the young sister whom 
she adored has been ruthlessly cast into 
outer darkness. 

Only a master hand could do the thing 
and do it artistically, convincingly, heart- 
rendingly, and yet absolutely without con- 
cession to anything cheaply sensational. 
It is an awful charge that Miss Robins 
brings by implication against the police 
of London; it is an almost sacred picture 
of sacrifice that she draws, the picture of 
a lamb veritably brought to the slaughter ; 
of innocence plunged in the mire of guilt. 
For what? That lust may be satisfied and 
sin flourish and the beast in the human 
be catered to. 

Why did Miss Robins write a book that 
must cast a shadow of sorrow over the 
hearts and minds of all who read it? The 
question is answered by those who realize 
the enormity of the crime committed, and 
who set an eye to watch and an ear to 
hear lest the jackals of the ilk of these 
devour other innocent souls, forcing 
purity into the very fires of hell. 

There is nothing disgusting in Miss 
Robins’ method of presenting her story. 
She leaves to the imagination the unmen- 
tionable things that a less thorough artist 
would have been beguiled into putting on 
paper. She realizes that the strength of 
her lesson lies in the details that are not 
given, and in the shadows that conceal all 
that is horrible. 

It is a story of supreme sacrifice, the 
more pitiful in that it has no elements 
of the heroic by way of a voluntary offer- 
ing; it is the triumph of evil forces over 
good to accomplish a high end. There 
is a something uplifting in the agony of 
tragedy with which the book ends that is 
like a glint of Heaven’s gold through 
Hell’s darkness. 





The Rosamund Marriott Watson 


Died, December, 1911 


By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 


IDE scattered rose-leaves on a dewy lawn, 
WV The call of birds, the hush of gentle rain, 
Low airs that whisper at the verge of dawn, 
Music and twilight and the shadows’ stain. 


These fill your song, apart from noise and stress, 
Sweet with the murmur of faint winds afar, 

Steadfast in peace and nature’s quietness, 
Flushed with frail beauty as the roses are. 
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Isabel S. Mason 


NCE more the lark wings high her golden way. 
Hark: where her dawn-notes blushing melody 
Drip benisons upon the dew-spun lea, 
Where the first violets smile to greet the day 
In glad Aprilian wonder, and the sod 
Sends forth that primal scent of mystery ; 
The sweet, untrammeled breath of Spring newborn, 
When tenderest greens enamel o’er the clod 
And crocus buds are pointing to the morn. 


How glad! How glad the heart of earth must be. 
Once more her beauteous nurslings greet the sun. 
Her pulse is silver-throbbed where brooklets run, 

And bluebirds voice their sapphire ecstasy. 

Crowned is her brow with frail arbutus stars, 

Rare jewels, worthy of her triumph won 
From bleak-faced Winter, when the hand of Time 

Unbolts the iron door and draws the bars 

Before Life’s perfect miracle sublime. 





The Best of a Bad Job* 


HIS book is about as good a bracer 

against depression and discourage- 

ment as any we know. If it is 
begun, it will be finished. There are parts 
to make one laugh and parts to make one 
cry, there are parts, too, that will make 
one ashamed of complaining, ashamed of 
low spirits and discouragement 

It is the story of a man who was made 
brave, in a time of danger, through his 
love of a little grandson whom he had to 
care for and protect. The character of 
this little “Jack the Giant Killer” is a fine 
piece of work. One is often reminded of 
Paul Dombey and The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol, and all the other child characters 
that stand out as unique in pathos, in love 
and in bravery. If the author had done 
nothing else we should want to thank him 
for this child, but there is “Blind Tom 
Tulk,” another evidence of Mr. Duncan’s 
power of character analysis—poor blind 
Tom, who was taught by the hittle Giant- 
Killer to make the best of a bad job. 
The book is a tale of the sea in all its 

moods, but it is more than that, for it is 
the story of a man who overcame diffi- 
culties and faced life and hard work with 
a brave heart. 


Hell’s Playgroundt 


This novel is out of the ordinary, both 
in its subject matter and in its mode of 
treatment. Its author is said to have 
picked out the western coast of Africa 
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for the scene of her story, because the 
Congo States seem to be the most deserted 
by novelists. There can be no question 
that the book mirrors the black slave traf- 
fic, interpreted in the terms of the white, 
most faithfully. The story part is found 
in the attempt of a young Englishman to 
keep his ideals, even amid the low stand- 
ard of African environment, for the sake 
of the woman he loved at home. He suc- 
ceeds, until she, believing a false message, 
denounces him in a letter for yielding to 
the charms of a negro beauty. Then he 
makes straight for the place which gives 
its name to the book. 

In mode of treatment the author has 
often rushed in where many writers fear 
to tread. She speaks about things that 
are usually only hinted at, but, it must be 
confessed, she is describing the debauch- 
ing life of the African tropics. There is 
a barbarous strength about the book that 
appeals to the thoughtful reader, yet one 
may be pardoned for calling attention to 
the fact that the marble column loses not 
a bit of strength because of its polish. 
So it is with a book. 


The Man Who Bucked Up* 


The author tells the story of a few 
years of his life, the facts of which are 
briefly these: He is a member of a rich 
family in New York, and has spent most 
of his income on things to please himself. 
His father, after repeatedly helping him, 
refuses to do so any more, and at thirty- 
eight years old Arthur Howard is cast 
adrift, bankrupt and disowned. He goes 


*TuHe Man Wuo Buckep Up. By Arthur 
Howard. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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to Boston, where he tries to get newspaper 
work, and from there to Salem, the home 
of his ancestors. There, amid hardships 
and discouragements that would have 
daunted a less determined man, he starts a 
small newspaper, which finally becomes a 
power in the town. After two years, 
Howard is elected Mayor of Salem. 

The story is well written and amusing. 
It is a man’s book, and will be good medi- 
cine for a man who needs to stand up and 
fight for a place in the world. 

The last few pages tend to weaken the 
story as the scenes between the author and 
the twelve-year-old schoolgirl are neither 
convincing nor necessary. It gives the 
impression that Mr. Howard suddenly 
realized that he had left romance out of 
the book, and then he sends a child to do 
a woman’s work! 


Atlantis* 


The publisher of Atlantis is quoted as 
announcing “No single work will illus- 
trate better than this novel why Haupt- 
mann has become so potent an influence 
in contemporary European letters. From 
the viewpoint of the mere fiction reader, 
one wonders how such a book can interest 
the American public. The psychologist 
will undoubtedly find extraordinary talent 
and genius here; dream interpreters and 
spiritualist may also greet Atlantis with 
open arms, but fiction readers in general 
will wonder how such a strange mixture 
of symbolism and dream interpretation 
ever annexed the family name of the 
novel. 

Th fact that the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture was awarded to Gerhart Hauptmann 
last fall ought to insure a careful reading 
of the book. If the reader tires of the 
stilted, commonplace dialog, and of the 
countless pages of description that does not 
describe, he may feel comforted in the 
fact that most people find themselves in 
the same boat. 

A goodly proportion of the story takes 
place on an Atlantic liner. There is a 
detailed description of the wreck of the 
ship, which very much resembles the 
Titanic tragedy. The fact that this de- 
scription was written some time before 


*ArTLANTIS. By Gerhart Hauptmann. (Trans- 


lated by Adele and Thomas Seltzer). B. W. 
Huebsch. j 


the Titanic accident, however, makes this 
part of the book worth while. 

Hauptmann’s real genius is undoubtedly 
for the drama and the allegory. He is not 
at home in fiction. 


The Ghost Girl* 


Profound mystery gives the keynote to 
tlis story. To tell any of the harrowing 
experiences of its people, their causes and 
results, were to betray the very elements 
that make for fascination in the story. 

Given a man of artistic temperament, 
with sensibilities extraordinarily well de- 
veloped, at least one villain, two women 
of very similar appearance, all, together 
with plenty of adventure—what could we 
not look for in the way of excitement? 

The plot is complicated, but excellent. 
Just as we are patting ourselves on the 
back for discovering the secret, we find a 
flaw in our carefully thought-out arrange- 
ment and we are no further advanced 
than we were at the beginning, for few 
minds are as capable of following clues 
to a successful issue as Mr. Webster’s 
“Jeffries.” 


On Hazardous Servicet 


In the years that have passed since the 
Civil War there certainly have been no 
stories written of those times that will 
excite more interest and sympathy than 
this book, that tells the experience of a 
few of the scouts and spies who served 
either the North or the South. They are 
stories that tug hard at the heart strings, 
stirring admiration, compassion, tender- 
ness, and more than once sad tears, for 
they are tales of brave deeds, high ambi- 
tion, devoted service and heroic sacrifice. 

The names Scout and Spy are not noble- 
sounding names, perhaps, and at first 
many of these men and boys offered them- 
selves through mere love of excitement 
and adventure or, as “Rowand” tells the 
author, they were “young and had no bet- 
ter sense.” But as the importance of their 
mission grew upon them their patriotism 
awoke, and they were thereafter prompted 
no less by love of country and cause than 
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+On Hazarpous Service. By William Gil- 
more Beymer. Harper & Brothers. 
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were the soldiers and officers, and as to 
danger theirs was more continuous and 
more perilous than either soldiers’ or offi- 
cers’. 

Many faithful Scouts and Spies went 
to ignominious death and were soon for- 
gotten. This book gives the record of a 
few whose lives we are permitted to fol- 
low and whose loyalty and courage we 
can justly be proud of. 

The author is in sympathy with his sub- 
ject, and shows himself an artist in his 
manner of telling stories. 


Our House and London Out of Our 
Windows* 


These stories are characteristic studies 
—some of them of a very bony-skeleton 
type that one hopes exists nowhere out of 
the London slums. Domestic experience 
is the theme of the book, and we fellow- 
sufferers could wish that Mrs. Pennell 
had chosen a more cheering and less wear- 
ing subject and one that might tend to 
lighten weary hours when for a change 
from just such difficulties we fly to books 
as a solace. Possibly since misery loves 
company, these same stories of another 
woman’s miserable, yet amusing domestic 
trials, may make a place for themselves. 

Occasionally Mrs. Pennell gives us a 
glimpse of such well-known figures as 
Whistler, “Bob” Stevenson, Phil May, 
Henley, etc. And for this we are grate- 
ful. 

The stories are told in easy, conversa- 
tional manner, and are quite faultless in 
workmanship, while the drawings of Mr. 
Pennell add much to the attractive ap- 
pearance of the book. 


Ever Breezet 

Ever-Breeze is a delightful and humor- 
ous country story. 

Geraldine Keevey, possessed of more 
wealth than she knows what to do with, 
is blasé at twenty-five and believes that 
she has all sorts of diseases. 

In quest of health, Geraldine and her 
companion, Bertha Russ, go to a farm- 
house in Lyne Valley. 





*Our Housg anp Lonpon Out or Our WIn- 
pows. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

+Ever-Breeze. By Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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Country life thoroughly agrees with 
both of the young ladies. Geraldine is no 
longer without ambition. In Tyne Valley, 
both of the girls find their destinies, Ger- 
aldine in the form of Martin Palmer, 
Bertha, in a young German musician. 


Ranching for Syivia* 


Like all of Mr. Bindloss’ books, this is 
a story of the Canadian wilds. 

George Lansing leaves his pleasant, 
luxurious life in England, to take charge 
of a farm for Sylvia, a young widow, with 
whom he has been secretly in love all his 
life. 

While Lansing works hard to make the 
farm successful in Canada, Sylvia in 
England has a delightful time playing 
“society belle’ and spending as much 
money as she can. 

Though enduring hardships to which he 
is unused, Lansing is having a pretty good 
time in Canada. He has met many ex- 
cellent people, among whom is Flora 
Grant, a good, finely-built young woman, 
who sees all the finer points of an un- 
selfish man in George—such virtues as 
Sylvia had never even tried to find. 

The story, while it ends in an unex- 
pected fashion, is satisfactory in every 
way. 


The First Lady of the Landt 


This is a novel written from a play, and 
it bears the marks of its original form. 
This is, however, a minor consideration, 
in view of the fact that the love-story of 
Dolly Madison provides food of sufficient 
interest for almost any reader in spite of 
whatever form it may be presented in. 

Aaron Burr, James Madison, Thomas 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton are but a 
few of the characters in the story, all of 
whom move about the glowing figure of 
the inimitable Dolly, who is loved by all, 
who plays with all, and has some ado in 
finally surrendering to one. 

It is a pleasing little romance, just 
enough of it to provide an evening’s en- 
joyment, and done in a light, fanciful way 
that almost robs it of the right to be 





*RANCHING For SytviA. By Harold Bindloss. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

+TueE First Lavy of THE LANp. By Acton 
Davies and Fred Nirdlinger. H. K. Fly Com- 
pany. 








termed historic, in spite of its rather 
urgent call on history for characters. 


Burton Dane* 


A love story, slight in size and plot, 
running with the customary obstructions 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The author’s 
style is somewhat jerky, and appears not 
altogether formed. The action is mainly 
in a New England town. 

We take it this is a ’prentice work. And 
while there is nothing about it especially 
to command admiration, neither are there 
any festering sores, nor needlessly vulgar 
situations. 

It appears to be the honest effort of an 
honest writer, and as such it should be 
commended. 


Officer 666 

This is a hilarious little comedy that 
makes as entertaining a book as a play, 
from which it has really been taken, and 
keeps the reader on the jump to discover 
what next is going to happen in a series 
of more than extraordinary and mys- 
terious happenings. 

The events take place in New York, all 
in a few hours, and revolve around the 
impersonation of a rich young New 
Yorker by an expert picture thief, who 
contrives to mix romance with business to 
the extent of very nearly getting away 
under false pretenses with a wealthy 
young Western girl. 

How the real hero rescues the girl from 
the sham hero, and what part a foolish 
little cousin, a frivolous young man and 
a ludicrously stupid policeman play in the 
rescue makes a lot of fun, every page of 
which the reader who merely wants diver- 
sion will enjoy. 


Andrew the Glad{ 


Miss Daviess has the knack of writing 
happy, sunshiny little tales that quite 
escape the “preachy,” and yet always man- 
age to teach some lesson of life that is 
well worth learning. 

Andrew the Glad is typically Southern, 
in character and in atmosphere—a picture 


*Burton Dane. By Alfred E. Chirm. The 
Alice Harriman Company. 

+OrrFicer 666. H. K. Fly Company. 

TANDREW THE GLap. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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of life in the «cw South, when the wounds 
of the war have aimost healed and 
scarcely a trace even of bitterness remains. 
But the coming of the rich daughter of a 
carpet-bagger whose chief victim was the 
father of the young man who straightway 
falls in love with his enemy’s daughter, 
bids fair to play havoc with the peace of 
the group of kindly people who find it 
easy enough to forgive parental sins to 
one so lovable and charming, but who also 
find it a matter of grave concern when 
they see two young lives in danger of 
being blighted by a largely imaginary bar- 
rier of honor. 

However, it all comes out right—as we 
are sure it will from the beginning—and 
the sad Andrew becomes the glad Andrew, 
even as his father had been before him. 


The Lapse of Enoch Wentworth* 


The author of The Woman from 
Wolverton has written a somewhat re- 
markable story that excels in dramatic in- 
terest at least, almost everything published 
this winter. 

The throw of the dice has determined 
the trend of many a man’s life; in The 


Lapse of Enoch Wentworth, a man’s 
whole future—his very mentality—are 
forfeited through a poker game. Neither 


Andrew Merry nor Enoch Wentworth 
had the slightest idea that the strange 
I. O. U. of that memorable night would 
so greatly affect their after lives. And 
yet it nearly cost the lives of both. 

To tell Mrs. Curtis’ story, even in out- 
line, would scarcely be fair. It depends 
for much on the lure to interest provided 
in its many episodes, one following the 
other to a strong and fitting climax. 

Many a writer with a situation like this 
would have indulged in flagrant melo- 
drama; but Mrs. Curtis is an artist; with 
the result that Enoch Wentworth is more 
than a merely thrilling story—it is a deeply 
thoughtful psychological study, to which 
attaches a more than temporary interest. 


A Soldier From Virginiat 


It is strange that Marjorie Bowen, an 
English girl, who has never been in 





*Tur LaPsE oF ENocH WENtTWorRTH. By 
Isabel Gordon Curtis. F. G. Browne & Co. 

+A Sorprer FROM VirciniA. By Marjorie 
Bowen. D. Appleton & Co. 
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America, should be the first to write a real 
romance about George Washington. Al- 
most as strange as that there should be a 
real romance to write—a fact which has 
been mostly oveglooked—in the life of 
Washington and his wife, Martha Custis, 
those staid and dignified people, the “first 
President and his wife,’ who are not 
usually associated, even by their most 
ardent admirers, with romance. 

Miss Bowen begins with Washington’s 
first trip to the Canadian frontier; fol- 
lowed by his experiences with General 
Braddock, and bringing up finally with 
his career as commander-in-chief of the 
Colonial Army in the Revolutionary strug- 
gle with Great Britain. In between she 
sandwiches pictures of Washington’s 
courtship, his social life and his home life 
that are all exceedingly picturesque and 
interesting. 

Each situation portrayed has its sep- 
arate and distinct colors, its own meed of 
dramatic intensity or its particular share 
of sweetness and charm. 

The book not only makes vastly enter- 
taining reading, but it would make a most 
enjoyable play. 


The Parasite* 

Helen R. Martin has given us a surprise 
in this, her newest book. We are so ac- 
customed to associating her name with 
charming, humorous “up-country Dutch” 
tales, that we wonder at her sudden turn- 
ing to a type of story far removed from 
her usual kind. 

The tale is that of a man of strong char- 
acter, Arthur Randall, who is divorced 
from his wife—through ao fault of his— 
and is left with a small boy in his care. 

The man, fearing his susceptibility to 
some beautiful woman’s charms, defends 
himself for his son’s sake by marrying a 
young woman of whom the boy is very 
fond. : 

The woman apparently marries Randall 
only for love of little “Bappis,” and be- 
cause Randall offers her a good home. 
She is a distant relative—poor at that—a 
regular “parasite” in MRandall’s own 
words. 

Shortly after this loveless match the 
divorced wife wants her son. From there 


By Helen Reimensnyder 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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on a steady war for his possession is 
waged. 

In the meantime, the “Parasite” has 
suddenly developed innumerable charms 
to the man who has married her. He 
hears from her her rather pathetic story, 
and learns the reason for some of the 
things for which he had censured her, 
and at last he recognizes the worth of the 
girl whom nobody except “Bappis” had 
loved. 


The Lady and Sada San* 


There are few of us who do not re- 
member The Lady of the Decoration. 

The “Lady” and Jack enter into this 
story, and their story is told in humorous, 
friendly letters to the “Lady’s” girl friend, 
“Mate.” 

Into the story comes another living 
character, Sada San, of an American 
father and Japanese mother—a girl whom 
the “Lady” meets on a voyage to Japan. 

Their destination lies in the same coun- 
try, but they come for far different rea- 
sons. The “Lady” comes because her 
husband has gone to China for the sake 
of his science, and she cannot stand being 
so far away from him, yet dare not go all 
the way to China. Sada San comes be- 
cause all her relatives in America have 
died, and a Japanese uncle lures her to 
Japan by his vivid pictures of its beauty. 

How the “Lady of the Decoration” 
finally saves Sada from worse than death 
is vividly portrayed in her letters to 
“Mate.” 

Bunker Beant “ 

Not handsome, not wealthy, not clever, 
3unker Bean apparently presents little 
charm to a world which measures a man 
from his possession or lack of such attri- 
butes. 

Bean is without doubt dull and timid. 
His dulness is about his only character- 
istic that makes him stand out from his 
fellows. 

3ut a sudden change takes place in 
Bean’s attitude. A clairvoyant declares 
that he was Napoleon in a previous in- 
carngtion. Fear vanishes, and the rest of 
the story is one that cannot fail to gain 


*Tue Lapy AND Sapa SAN. By Frances Lit- 
tle. The Century Company. 


+Bunxer Bean. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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a smile, even from those who were born 
without humor. 

Bean not only wins the love of a very 
fine and wealthy girl, but he gains the 
respect of many men of position. This 
he accomplishes mostly through his sud- 
den display of self-importance. 


Who Laughs Last* 


This English tale opens with a hunt in 
which the reader must not only follow 
the hounds, but also pick up the scent of 
the story. The author has placed numer- 
ous guide-posts lest the reader get on the 
wrong track. At the start attention is 
called that “something was going on which 
permanently affected the after lives of 
two of that company.” The hand thus 
points plainly to the hero and the heroine 
of the tale. 


*Wuo Laucus Last. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The second signboard in the opening 
paragraph of Chapter II says, “This 
chapter tells about a great private banker.” 
He is the father of Billy, the hero, who 
commits, in letter but not in spirit, a 
forgery. Sam, the elder brother, who 
laughs first, succeeds in having Billy ban- 
ished for a time to France, and seeks to 
get control of the bank. A literary red 
lantern is hung out on page 327: “Call 
Sam not a snob, my good reader, but con- 
sider the man’s point of view.” 

But, “gentle reader,” the younger 
brother who laughs last has a lot of thrill- 
ing experiences both in love and finance 
until he laughs best in the closing chapter. 

It is perfectly safe to say that this novel 
never ran as a serial in an American mag- 
azine, for the editor, with his blue pencil, 
would have cut down the signboards and 
would have cut out the many incidents 
that contribute nothing to the story, there- 
by making a good yarn a still better one. 


The Readers’ Exchange 


Questions and Answers 


Query:—Has Tue Book News Monruiy 
ever had an article on Capri? 


ANSWER :—It has not. 
Query :—Who is Cynthia Stockley ? 


ANSWER:—The publishers have no material 
about Cynthia Stockley. A new book, The Dream 
Ship, will not be issued until fall. 


Eprtor’s ComMENT:—THE Book News 
MonTHLy is writing to England for informa- 
tion of this author. 


Query :—Will you find out something about 
Grace S. Richmond? 


Answer: Mrs. Richmond does not care to 
have information about herself printed, but an 


interesting little story about her Christmas Day 
in the Morning will appear in April Book News 
MonrTHLY. 


Tue Book News MonruxLy: 


Does the book, The Truth About the Bible, by 
Sidney C. Tapp, present a new interpretation 
of the Bible and does it contain the truth? Or 
is it error? ‘The author, in his contention for a 
dual creation, has presented his case as a lawyer 
would do. He tells us that he is a lawyer. 

We must confess that he has put us to think- 
ing. He has either presented a great truth to 
the world or a great error. Will some of our 
theological friends give us their views on this 
book. Very truly yours, 

A. READER. 
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The Children’s Reading* 

HE subject of children’s literature 
is one about which a great deal is 
written, and with the direct object 

of guiding the parent quite as much as the 
child. The old-fashioned habit of brows- 
ing among books in one’s own home has 
been utterly lost in these days of public 
libraries. Once children had to take care 
of themselves in the matter of reading, 
but now they are coddled by the librarian 
and catered to by both publisher and 
author. Once children had little fiction 
that was especially their own, and hence 
they were early brought up on Scott and 
came into possession of a knowledge of 
the Bible, Plutarch, Don Qutrote, the 
Odyssey, Shakespeare, and those books 
which constitute the fundamentals of 
culture. 

The situation to-day has changed. Every 
library in the country is recommending 
special lists of books suitable for children 
of all ages, and the problem is to stem the 
tide of fiction, of retold classics, and to 
give guidance away from the channels of 
least resistance; to bring the child closer 
in touch with the permanent books, at the 
same time developing his interests and 
keeping him alive to current issues. The 
multifarious book lists, conceived from 
every educational point of view, are con- 
fusing to the grown person knowing noth- 
ing of the field. Of course it is fairly 
safe to take the librarian as an authority, 
and for that reason we welcome a small 
book which combines the qualities of the 
isolated book list with the vast social ex- 
perience and sound judgment of a director 
of a system of children’s libraries. 

Miss Olcott writes The Children’s 
Reading after years of practical work in 

*Tue CHILDREN’s READING. By Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott. Houghton Mifflin Company. 





the city of Pittsburgh; her observation of 
what young people like is wide in range, 
and hence her advice and recommendations 
are not so binding that they will fail in 
appeal to the average. All classes of 
children must be catered to, and while it 
is true that in the realm of imagination 
there are no distinctions, all childhood is 
not equally developed, is not subject to 
the same environment or inheritance. 
Since democracy means educating the 
masses, the grade system of education is 
the most efficient way of reaching the 
greatest number. Our public institutions 
have done away with individual care, with 
individual tendencies, the librarian scarcely 
has time to render individual service to 
the hundreds of readers of all types—rich 
and poor, foreign and native—crowding 
around her desk. She groups her books 
under arbitrary heads, even though there 
is no such thing as a book for a boy or 
girl of twelve. Yet there are fundamental 
appeals to child nature which all children 
possess alike. These appeals Miss Olcott 
analyzes in The Children’s Reading. It is 
just such a book as deserves wide circula- 
tion; the parent should know for herself 
what is helpful and what is harmful in 
juvenile literature. 

A glance through the pages of this com- 
pact manual will at once reveal its thor- 
oughness. Miss Olcott is no sentimentalist 
—and this cannot be said of all children’s 
librarians; she is vitally en rapport with 
the child’s world needs and local needs, 
and she does not hesitate to put a heavy 
hand upon the weaknesses in her special 
field. What is more, she has an ample 
cultural outlook, and her sections on 
“Fables, Myths and Fairy Tales,” or “Bal- 
lads, Epics and Romances,” constitute in 
each case a Satisfactory abstract for the 
layman to follow. 
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It is not too much to say that in every 
instance where certain types of books 
shall be challenged, Miss Olcott’s attitude 
has been definite and right. In her dis- 
cussion of picture books, where she de- 
plores crude color and coarse treatment, 
she considers any substitution of pictures 
in lieu of Tenniel’s Alice in Wonderland 
almost sacrilegious; in her consideration 
of “Classics and Standards” she cham- 
pions healthy romance as a natural craving 
of girlhood, and she condemns those who 
believe that all menticn of love should be 
cut from juvenile literature. Her review 
of “Fiction To-day” is exceptionally fair- 
minded, for here :t is she outlines the 
functions of the librarian and the extent 
of her territory and influence; here also 
she writes as follows: 

“Two facts are of immediate 
importance in the discussion of popular 
modern juvenile fiction: first, it is proved 
that many children, especially boys, who 
are given a chance to read good but ex- 
citing stories will of their own accord 
abandon the continuous reading of yellow 
fiction ; second, that it is possible to deter- 
mine just what qualities go to make up the 
story that will adequately displace the 
nickel novel.” Ther. for several pages 
Miss Olcott analyzes the problem of the 
penny dreadful and of the weakness un- 
derlying the fiction in the series class. In 
stating these conditions her style is crisp 
and not devoid of humor. My impress- 
sion, after careful reading of her book, is 
that Miss Olcott is a believer in the source 
and not the adaptation; this impression is 
based on her altogether commendable ap- 
proach toward religious books, and toward 
the retold classic. 

An excellent feature of this manual is 
that every chapter is followed by book 
lists, with annotations of a helpful charac- 
ter; there is likewise a purchase list as an 
appendix. On the whole, therefore, The 
Children’s Reading will fill a much-needed 
want. In the hands of the parent, it will 
furnish an efficient guide, while the teacher 
and librarian will find that after all the 
subject of juvenile literature involves a 
social science of vast educational signifi- 
cance. Recently the Newark, New Jersey, 
Free Public Library has issued a booklet, 
which outlines a Course of Study for 
Normal School Pupils on Literature for 
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Children. This, in syllabus form, illus- 
trates how extensive is the field, histor- 
ically and practically. But, to our knowl- 
edge, even though we have read Fields and 
Welsh and McClintock and countless oth- 
ers, Miss Olcott is the first to write a 
manual which is usable, apart from its 
critical soundness. We hope some day she 
will prepare a companion volume on “The 
Story Hour.” 
Montrose J. Moss. 


The Buccaneers* 


The muse of verse seems to be flirting 
with all sorts of people. About the last 
man one would expect to find courting her 
would be the business manager of a great 
metropolitan daily, whose head is full of 
circulation figures and quotations on white 
paper. Yet this book of verse by the busi- 
ness manager of the “New York World” 
shows that the muse may find a welcome 
in the “office of publication” should the 
door of the “editorial rooms” ever be 
slammed in her face. 

Mr. Seitz has given the sub-title of 
rough verse to the product of his pen. 
No other kind could describe the life he 
portrays: 


We drive our trade with the burnished blade, 
With pistol, powder, and ball— 

Necks in the halter, none dare to falter— 
It’s conquer or chuck it all! 


One looks for strength rather than 
beauty in the lines that describe the men 
of Henry Morgan: 


Rallied for risk and red rapine 
Fleeing from gibbet and cell, 

Ragged, scarred, haggard, and lean, 
Hot on their road to hell! 


While the author 
says: 


in his “Invitation” 


This is the life to live, 
Ye who have lives to give; 
Here where the reckless bold 
Garner a coward’s gold! 


he does not forget the wages the Buc- 
caneer receives, to quote from “William 
Dampier” : 


Riot and rum and a brief delight 
Are the most that the pirate wins; 
Life o’ strife and follow and fight 
Till he pays in full for his sins! 
*TuE Buccaneers. By Don C. Seitz. Har- 
per & Brothers. ~ 
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In “Deodand” one catches a glimpse of 
the sadder and tenderer side of the wild 
life of the sea wolf: 


When a wolf dies, the pack divides 
His carcass among the band: 
So it is with a Buccaneer 
When his goods are deodand. 


Empty his chest upon the deck! 

Let’s see what the fool’s been saving: 
A pack of cards, an extra shirt, 

And a kit of tools for shaving! 


Here’s something more in secret store: 
A ringlet of dusky hair— 

A portrait, too, of a little girl— 
The knave had a heart somewhere! 

I am tempted to quote more, but am 
afraid of being called a literary pirate by 
the publishers—the reviewer who quotes 
so much that the reader does not have to 
buy the book. Instead of describing the 
verses I have preferred to follow the in- 
struction of short-story writing: “Don’t 
say a man is able, bring him out and let 
him do things.” The quotations show how 
well Mr. Seitz has done his work. With 
apologies to Rip van Winkle, this one is 
not to be counted by the publishers: 

Skull and bones no longer fly— 
Steam and screw the reason why. 

* *K oS 
Yet the tale still lives, and will, 
Carrying with it yet the thrill 
Of fierce joy that reckless deeds 
Rouse in the mind of him who reads. 


JAMES MELVIN LEE. 


Change in the Village* 


A series of hopeful essays on the life of 
the English laboring man, spreading over 
a period of fifty or sixty years. The 
author treats his subject largely from the 
economic and social standpoint, showing 
the forces that have acted on the village 
laborers and their families from time to 
time and the progress in work and in 
ability that has gradually developed among 
them. 

Mr. Bourne is the friend and sympa- 
thizer of the workingman. He draws 
many vivid pictures of the hardships the 
laborer must suffer, the serious accidents 
he is constantly meeting with, the illness 
that finds him and his family a ready 
prey, and yet through it all he shows these 
hard-working men and women brave and 





*CHANGE IN THE VILLAGE. By George Bourne. 
George H. Doran Company. 


uncomplaining and willing to fight their 
difficulties. 

In speaking of Free Trade the author 
says: “Free Trade, whilst it made the new 
thrift possible, at the same time effectually 
undermined many of the old modes of 
earning a living; and more destructive still 
has been the gradual adoption of machinery 
for rural work. We are shocked to think 
of the unenlightened peasants who broke 
up machines in the riots of the eighteen- 
twenties, but we are only now beginning 
to see fully what cruel havoc the victor- 
ious machines played with the defeated 
peasants.” 

The book is well written, the thought 
tersely and clearly expressed. It is a book 
that will appeal especially to those inter- 
ested in social work. 


Shakespeare on Immortality* 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare, which 
have furnished material for many a liter- 
ary controversy, now serve the purpose of 
Mr. Palmer, who was the Ingersoll lecturer 
on Immortality for the year 1912. Mr. 
Palmer’s lecture contains some novel sug- 
gestions in the matter of interpretation, 
but throughout avoids dogmatic assertions. 
As a whole, this little volume is a digni- 
fied, well-written and thoughtful com- 
mentary upon some of the finest passages 
of Shakespearean poetry. Refusing to be 
led into discussion of the identity of the 
mysterious “Mr. W. H.,” or such nice lit- 
erary questions as the value and purpose 
of the vowel e in the ninety-seventh Son- 
net, Mr. Palmer in the beginning assumes 
that the Sonnets “fall into three contrasted 
and unequal groups, the first comprising 
the first seventeen, a second of one hun- 
dred and nine, and a final group of 
twenty-six.” 

The great theme of the Sonnets is, of 
course, love. But in developing this theme, 
the poet gazed far ahead into eternity, and 
his vision is of essential interest to readers 
more than three centuries later. Mr. 
Palmer suggests that Shakespeare aimed at 
a threefold view of the question of im- 
mortality. In the first group of Sonnets, 
what may be termed Natural Immortality, 
is the uppermost thought. That is, the 


*INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY IN THE SON- 
NETs OF SHAKSPERE. By George Herbert Pak 
mer. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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poet regards as desirable the immortality 
which is implied in the continuation of the 
family from father to son. The idea con- 
tained the second group Mr. Palmer calls 
Ideal Immortality, or perpetuation of the 
loved one through the medium of written 
words which shall retain his image forever. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead. 

Our author thinks that Shakespeare 
realized that neither of these views of im- 
mortality was entirely satisfactory, and 
that the third and last group of Sonnets 
rose to the highest conception—Spiritual 
Immortality. The conclusion of the entire 
series, Mr. Palmer says, might be the one 
hundred and forty-sixth Sonnet, the one 
beginning : 

“Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth,” 

and ending with the significant lines: 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on man, 

And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then. 

Was this Shakespeare’s personal attitude 
on the subject? No one can surely tell. 
As Mr. Palmer remarks, Shakespeare does 
not present either a theological doctrine or 
a philosophical system. But that he long 
and earnestly considered the subject is evi- 
dent. If this little volume serves no other 
purpose than to send the reader to study 
anew the splendid Sonnets, it will not have 
been written in vain. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Forty-Five Years of My Life* 


Judging from the books written from 
time to time by royal authors, or those 
related to them, one is led to believe that 
the proverbial uneasiness of the crowned 
head is not borne by the crown alone, but 
is shared by all kindred of royalty. This 
is especially noticeable in the life of the 
Princess Louise of Prussia, who was a 
niece of Frederick the Great, being the 
daughter of Frederick’s brother, Ferdi- 
nand. 

The story of Princess Louise is told by 
herself in diaries which are now given to 
the public by the wife of her grandson. 
They afford a very intimate study of 
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Prussia, socially and politically ; questions 
that agitated the European world from the 
latter part of the eighteeuth century up to 
1815, when the diaries are ended, are 
freely and fully discussed, and many bits 
of court gossip find their way into the 
pages of the journal of this young princess. 

The life of the Princess Louise was 
pathetic in the extreme, beginning with 
a childhood lacking in youthful sponta- 
neity, joyousness and companionship. Her 
mother never seems to have gone beyond 
mere toleration of her only daughter, and 
was always jealous of the love the father 
showed the child, whose tender heart 
yearned for love and devotion. When at 
last Louise was married to the man she 
loved, her whole life was sweetened and 
brightened by her happiness. On the 17th 
of March, 1814, she writes in her diary: 

“To-day is the eighteenth anniversary of 
my marriage. Few women can recall the 
day with a satisfaction such as mine, and 
thank providence with so much gratitude 
for their lot.” 

But trouble and sorrow were never long 
absent from the life of the Princess. 
Either she was in anxiety over her family 
troubles or mourning the death of those 
dear to her, or her heart was torn with the 
disasters of her beloved country. 

The book is a history of the troublous 
times of Prussia, Austria, France, Poland, 
etc., and is read with vital interest, espe- 
cially the chapters dealing with Napoleon, 
but the strongest appeal of the book is on 
the, personal side, revealing, as it does, the 
familiar and innermost life of a royal 
Princess. 


M. M. Hoopes. 
Bubbles of the Foam* 


The theme of this impassioned love 
story is founded on Hindoo mythology, 
though something of the same idea appears 
in other mythological tales. 

Kamadewa, the Hindoo god of Love, 
in a fit of hurt pride, commands Saraswati, 
the Hindoo Pallas Athene, to assume the 
form of a mortal woman as a punishment 
for daring to smile at his attempt at sing- 
ing. The deities make such a commotion 
over the dismissal of Saraswati that Ma- 
heshwara (God of Death) is called to in- 
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tervene. He condemns Kamadewa to the 
same fate—that of mortality. 

The author tells the story of these two, 
after they have assumed mortality—under 
the title of Bubbles of Foam, explaining 
that in the original the name has a double 
application by reason of the ambiguity of 
the last word, to Love, and to the Moon. 
“We might also render it a Heavenly Bub- 
ble or Love is a Bubble, or Nothing but 
a Bubble, or a Bubble of the World, think- 
ing either of Love or the Moon. For the 
Moon, like the goddess of Love, rose orig- 
inally from the sea, and they retain traces 
of their origin, both in their essence and 
their appearance.” 

There are philosophical bits tucked in 
between the lines or openly expressed, as 
when the Death god explains to the 
Daughter of the Snow how unnecessary 
it is to seek revenge. “For there is no 
retribution so just, or so sure, or so ade- 
quate, or awful, as that which evil-doers 
lay upon themselves, in the form of their 
own ill-deeds, which dog them like a 
shadow clinging to their heels.” 

The writing is exquisite, 
dreamy and persuasive. 


the style 


My Friendship With Prince 
Hohenlohe* 


One is disposed to dismiss a book of 
this kind by such criticism as “scandalous 
—shocking,” and it is both to the believer 
in the sacredness of marriage. The Bar- 
oness von Hedemann boldly states that 
after her divorce from one man she was 
at different times the mistress—she calls it 
“friend’—of two others and the mother 
of their children. She seems to have no 
scruple against publishing her illicit rela- 
tions with her “friend,” Prince Hohenlohe 
—no sense of the outrage she did the wife 
of this man. She asks no mercy nor sym- 
pathy. She does not feel that she needs 
either. She has lived as she wanted to 
live. She has chosen her own path, made 
laws to suit herself, and now she tells the 
story of her life to any one who cares to 
read it. 

It is a sad and stormy life, beginning 
with a neglected and motherless childhood, 
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and for the rest we see no particular rea- 
son why she feels desirous of making her 
story public. 


In the Courts of Memory* 


It seems almost incredible that any one 
life can embody such a variety of accom- 
plishments as have fallen to the share of 
the author of this most delightful book. 
A wonderful voice that charmed all from 
kings to convicts, a ready wit that made 
her the much sought after companion of 
any who met her, a linguist, a writer—and 
as if this were not enough—beauty and a 
gracious and winsome personality—all the 
gifts of the gods were showered upon her. 
She used them well, sharing them gener- 
ously. 

The story of her memories begins when 
she is little Lillie Grenough, thirteen years 
old, a pupil of Longfellow at the Agassiz 
school in Cambridge, Massachusetts. One 
day when Longfellow had finished an ex- 
planation of rhythm, measure and feet 
used in poetry, little Miss Grenough was 
asked by the poet to explain blank verse. 
Her answer was childishly pert, and she 
looked in vain for a laugh. That after- 
noon the poet came to her house. When 
he arrived he heard her singing Schubert’s 
“Dein is mein Herz.” When she finished 
he said, “I came to scold you for your 
flippancy this morning, but you have only 
to sing to take the words out of my mouth 
and to be forgiven.” 

“And I hope you will forget,” I said 
penitently. 

“T have already forgotten,” he answered 
affectionately. “How can one be angry 
with a dear little bird? But don’t try again 
to be so witty.” 

“Never again, I promise you.” 

“That’s the dear girl you are, and ‘Dein 
ist mein Herz!’” He stooped down and 
kissed me. 

“T burst into tears and kissed his hand.” 

When Miss Grenough was sixteen she 
was taken to Europe to study music. Here, 
when but seventeen or eighteen, she mar- 
ried Mr. Charles Moulton, son of the 
American millionaire banker, who had 
lived in Paris since the days of Louis 
Philippe. Her life from this time was 
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spent among the most talented men and 
women in Europe, for through her many 
gifts and lovely personality all doors were 
open to her. Many of the greatest mu- 
sicians of her day were her friends or 
acquaintances—Jenny Lind, Patti, Auber, 
Rossini, Massenet, Wagner, etc. 

She was a frequent visitor to Empress 
Eugénie and Napoleon III, and her de- 
scription of these royalties and the life in 
the various palaces is one of the most en- 
joyable parts of the book. In sharp con- 
trast to this gaiety and luxury she shows 
Paris during the Commune, after the fall 
of the Empire. 

The book is a series of letters written 
to American relatives—the style is there- 
fore intimate and conversational, with 
abundance of anecdotes, clever stories and 
most amusing jokes 

On the death of her husband Mrs. Moul- 
ton returned to America, where she was 
later maried to the then Danish minister to 
the United States—now minister to Ger- 


many. MasBet MARGARET Hoopes. 


Books and Bookmen and Other 
Essays* 


Ian Maclaren’s ready wit never showed 
to better advantage than in this volume. 
Even in the more serious essays there is 
a fine, spicy humor, 

The books is divided into four papers— 
the first bearing the title of the volume; 
one on “Humor,” the other two on Burns 
and Waverly novels. 

In comparing English wit with Scotch, 
the author says that the Scots are a serious 
and grave-minded people, with a keen lit- 
erary conscience, and their nature does not 
allow them to take humor so lightly and 
irresponsibly as their Southern neighbors. 

“No man comes off so well at a wed- 
ding as an Englishman,” says Ian Mac- 
laren, “but none is so ill at ease at a 
funeral. While a Scotsman has no free- 
dom at a marriage, since he does not know 
how the matter may end, but he carries 
himself as to the manner born, with an 
admirable dignity and gravity at a funeral. 
If it be not a paradox to say it, he delights 
in funerals, and counts them one of the 
luxuries of life, for our piquant sensations 
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may be got from sorrow as readily as from 
joy. Upon the ceremonies and regulations 
of funerals he is an authority, and is both 
very learned and very sensitive.” 

“*Peter,’) says one mourner to his 
neighbor at the tail of a walking funeral, 
‘div ye see Jamie Thompson walking in 
the front, side by side wi’ the chief 
mourner, and him no drop o’ blood to the 
corpse ?” 

“*Fine I see him, a forward, upsettin’ 
ambeetious body; he would be inside the 
hearse if he could,’ the most awful and 
therefore the most enviable position for a 
sober-minded Scot.” 

The following conversation between a 
dying wife and her husband would only 
be possible in Scotland, says the author: 

““T’ve been a guid wife to you, John, a’ 
thae years?” 

“‘T’m no denyin’, Jean, ye hev’na been 
a waster. [I'll admit ye hae been econom- 
ical, and verra attention to the calves and 
hens.’ 

“*Ve’ll no refuse me, then, my last re- 
quest ?” 

“*T will’na, Jean, if it’s reasonable, but 
will hear it first.’ 

“ ‘Well, my mither has taken a terrible 
notion o’ gaein’ to the funeral, and I canna 
get her off it. Noo, John, will ye promise 
to hev her wi’ ye in the first coach?’ 

“‘Oh! wooman, ask somethin’ else. I 
canna do that.’ 

“But, John, I'll never ask onything else 
o’ ye. Ye micht pit up wi’ her, just for 
my sake.’ 

“‘Well, Jean, if you put it that way, I 
suppose I maun agree; but I tell you 
plainly, ye’ve spoiled the pleasure of the 
day for me.’” 

In speaking of American humor the 
author says, “American humor—at least 
illustrates one characteristic of this hus- 
tling modern time; it is suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, and never can be antici- 
pated.” ‘That is rather complimentary, but 
he hits us hard when in discussing carica- 
ture, he declares that French and Ameri- 
can caricature tend to lower one’s temper- 
ature, but that English caricature in its 
master hand tends to raise one’s heart, and 
to inspire one with faith in his fellow- 
creatures. If Ian Maclaren were here to 
defend himself we might find fault with 
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some of his further criticism of American 
wit and humor, but as it is, may he “rest 
in peace!” 

MABEL, MARGARET HoopsEs. 


The Book of Woodcraft* 


The value of an out-of-door life cannot 
be overestimated. For reasons of health 
and education, it is essential to the highest 
development of the individual and the race. 

The world is awakening to learn that 
sun and air are our most invaluable reme- 
dies. We have scorned the Indian as 
barbarian, but his wisdom in the develop- 
ing of physical strength has far exceeded 
that of the twentieth century man. The 
mogern man argues that the trend of civ- 
ilization has made necessary the pursuit 
of mental activities, until these have been 
cultivated at the expense of health. Now 
a reversal of ideas has arisen, and, having 
learned from the inroads of disastrous dis- 
eases the price of civilization, man under- 
stands the ignorance in the economic evo- 
lution. In the light of present-day condi- 
tions the Book of Woodcraft instructs us 
in a charming manner of the fascination 
and value of outdoor life, which brings 
high reward in physical regeneration. 
With renewed vigor and strength, our in- 
tellects can be more intelligently applied 
to the individual and national needs. 

Out-of-door life is an incentive to 
Nature study, to the appreciation of living 
things created and governed by an om- 
nipotent hand. Why should man deprive 
himself of the greatest of all pleasures, 
which results from the close communion 
with Nature. Lives have been recklessly 
hurled to ruin by indulging in man-made, 
artificial pleasures, when on all sides there 
exists the beauty of the hills, the music 
of the streams and innumerable charms 
which are free to all, beyond the worth 
of earth’s sordid wealth. Here again the 
Book of Woodcraft urges us to cease our 
voluntary isolation from Nature, and 
through a message from Indian life, with 
all its courage and fortitude, entreats and 
invites, through evidence emphasized by 
attractive illustrations, likewise, to gain 
inspiration from the hills, whereby solving 
or even averting many vexatious modern 
problems. Mase, A, Purpy. 
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Recent Events and Present Policies 
in China* 

In view of recent developments in China, 
this book is one of almost monumental 
significance. Its author, who, with E. 
Backhouse, prepared the work, China 
Under the Empress Dowager, is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the most recent 
developments in the political situation in 
China, and much of the material gathered 
in this volume was collected and prepared 
for the English press—“The Edinburgh 
Review,” “The National Review,” “The 
Nineteenth Century,” “The Spectator” and 
“The Times.” Written at first hand, the 
book necessarily lacks the perspective that 
a work done at greater distance and at a 
later date would be expected to display, 
but the world-wide interest that now cen- 
ters on the ancient kingdom justifies such a 
review of events and features, and just 
such prognostications based on present 
knowledge as this volume provides. Mr. 
Bland discusses “The Causes of Chinese 
Unrest,” “The Symptoms of Unrest,” 
“The Passing of the Manchus,” “Young 
China,” “Constitutional Government,” 
“The Making of the Republic,” “The Can- 
tonese Party,” “British Policy in China,” 
“American Policy in China,” “The Yellow 
Peril,” “The Opium Question.” 

There are more than a hundred splendid 
illustrations in the volumes all from new 
photographs, the whole book presenting the 
very latest information verbally and pic- 
torially on the subject in question. 


Source Problems in Medieval 
Historyt 


This book is designed for the purpose 
of providing “parallel source translations, 
so arranged and equipped with descriptive 
information that effective training can be 
given in the use of source material.” 
Based upon the experience of the authors, 
who are teachers of history and endorsed 
by Professor Munro, of the University of 
Wisconsin, the volume merits the attention 
of instructors in high schools and colleges. 
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The plan of the books is to be highly com- 
mended, as it will start the student in the 
right direction and prepare him for under- 
taking serious historical work. Sources 
have been used rather indiscriminately in 
many otherwise useful books, and now that 
the reading of original accounts has be- 
come an axiom, it is important that the 
critical study and comparison of parallel 
sources be not only encouraged, but a prac- 
tical scheme mapped out whereby such a 
course becomes attractive and profitable. 

Five events of medieval history have 
been chosen by the authors, and the 
sources of each translated and respectively 
grouped. The events are in themselves 
highly interesting, and the sources exten- 
sive enough to enable the beginner to do 
intelligent work. In the order in which 
they are treated the problems consist of 
the coronation of Charles the Great, the 
Canossa scene in the life of Henry IV, the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 
1099, the departure of the University from 
Paris, 1229-1231, and the coronation of 
Cola Di Rienzo, 

Each event is dealt with on the same 
general plan. Take the first as an illustra- 
iton—the coronation of Charles the Great. 
Preceding the sources there is an account 
giving in a clear and concise fashion the 
social and political conditions of Europe 
in 800 A. D., and the position of Charles 
in. relation to the Papacy and the other 
rulers of Europe. Then a description of 
the; original authorities and their authors 
is given, followed by a list of questions for 
study. Selections from six sources are 
used for the subject of the crowning of 
Charles, the first and second being two 
accounts formerly attributed to the monks 
of the abbey of Lorsch. The third source 
is the Vita Karoli by the famous Einhard; 
the fourth is taken from the Chrono- 
graphia of the Greek writer Theophanis; 
the fifth from the Vita Leonis III, and the 
sixth from De Gesti’s Karoli Magni, by the 
Monk of St. Gall. 

The work outlined in this volume will 
give students a clearer idea of historical 
method than mere fcrmal lectures on the 
subject. Specialists in history, perhaps, do 
not derive much real help from text-books 
such as the one under consideration, but 
for the average student, the training which 
this volume makes possible is invaluable. 
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Masterpieces of the Masters of 
Fiction* 

Mr. Foulke has gathered in one volume 
critical reviews of forty-three masterpieces 
of acknowledged masters of fiction. He 
summarizes each one briefly and gives 
some personal comments to point out its 
distinctive characteristics and show its 
comparative value. The selection of au- 
thor. and books is, on the whole, excellent, 
although it is somewhat surprising to find 
Johnson’s Rasselas and Irving’s Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow included where the 
names of Poe, De Maupassant, Daudet 
and Mark Twain are not mentioned. 

Tastes differ, however, and no two crit- 
ics would make exactly the same selectigns. 
The chief value of such a book to the 
experienced reader is in giving a stimulus 
to his further reading and a standard for 
comparison of his own judgments. Mr. 
Foulke’s estimates are those of a man of 
broad experience, who has himself won 
distinction in several literary fields. He is 
at his best in dealing with foreign authors, 
notably Manzoni and Tolstoi. 

To the reader who is acquainted with 
few of the masterpieces, the book will 
prove both stimulating and illuminating. 
Its style is simple and lucid. Mr. Foulke 
evidently has done his work carefully, but 
with keen enjoyment. 


Greek Literaturet 


From the Columbia University Press 
we have received a volume entitled Greek 
Literature: A Series of Lectures Deliv- 
ered at Columbia University. This vol- 
ume is one of the signs that our educators 
are conscious of the importance of the 
Greek influence, even though they no 
longer insist upon this study as an integra] 
part of the higher education. For the 
benefit of those who have not worked at 
forms, declensions, conjugations, the Gos- 
pel according to Goodwin, the Anabasis, 
Homer and the Memorabilia, our univer- 
sities now offer “culture courses” in 
which such authorities as Professor 
Shorey, of Chicago; Professor Smythe, of 
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Harvard, and Professor Capps, of Prince- 
ton, praise the literature and civilization 
which their wide-mouthed audiences have 
slighted. The study of Greek in America 
is a little suggestive of an anecdote which 
we find in the book which Professor Gus- 
tave Lanson, of the Sorbonne, has just 
written, Three Months’ Teaching in the 
United States; a book that deserves to be 
translated into English. Professor Lan- 
son came over as a representative of the 
University of Paris last year; although 
Columbia University was his principal lec- 
ture field some of his sixty conférences 
were delivered at other institutions. “One 
of my auditors came to me,” he writes, “to 
propose that he study the influence of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau on modern peda- 
gogy in the United States. And when I 
counseled him to restrict himself, to study, 
for example, what Rousseau himself 
meant by negative education, he recoiled 
in alarm: ‘But to do that I should have 
to read Emile! And it’s a very big 
book!” Too many of our college stu- 
dents are anxious to attack great prob- 
lems without anything but a little second- 
hand information as basis—whether it is 
French or Greek literature that they ap- 
proach from more than a safe distance. 
When will American educators and others 
realize that it is only in overcoming diffi- 
culties that the mind is trained, that in- 
struction served on a silver tray and sent 
up to the student’s room so that he can 
take it in bed (to paraphrase a figure of 
Dean Briggs’) is worth next to nothing? 
There is a fine sentiment, expressed in 
Crabbe Robinson’s diary, if we are not 
mistaken, in which the writer suggests 
that dominant literary influences are al- 
most always received from abroad pre- 
cisely because thought makes most im- 
pression when it has to be dug out of the 
foreign language. Thus it was that Car- 
lyle found his inspiration in the German 
folklorists and metaphysicians—just as in 
periods of clearer thinking it has been the 
Greek, the Latin, the French, which have 
inspired the masters cf our language. 


The Land of Footprints* 


Those who would like to hunt real lions 
without putting themselves in the slightest 
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danger may enjoy such an experience by 
perusing this book. They may hunt from 
sunrise to sunset in darkest Africa with 
an intelligent but “no spooka English” 
negro companion. 

Mr. White shows his readers a new 
Africa by simply describing the continent 
as it is. He makes no attempt to impart 
thrills by breath-holding, hair-raising epi- 
sodes that never occurred. He points out 
that hunting in “closed territory” implies 
no special privilege beyond securing a 
permit, so that the authorities may keep 
track of hunters. Though on a hunting 
expedition, he does not forget to notice 
the natural beauties and picturesque bits 
of scenery such as only Africa can show. 

In spite of the author’s attempt to de- 
scribe the hunt as a bit of adventure and 
not an interesting chapter of fiction, the 
reader who lays the book down before 
retiring should not be surprised if in the 
middle of the night he imagines a lion or 


two stalking through the bedroom win- 
dow. 


Symbol and Satire in the French 
Revolution* 


A writer in “The Independent,” with 
the American cartoon for his subject, re- 
cently quoted Emerson as saying, in his 
Journal: “Caricatures are often the truest 
history of the times.” “Caricatures may, 
for that matter, make history,” the critic 
added. That this is not an empty general- 
ization is brought out in a book just pub- 
lished by Dr. Ernest F. Henderson. 
“Imagination ran riot as never before,” 
we read in the preface to this delightful 
volume. “In what period of the world’s 
history do we meet with so many fables 
and personifications, symbols, satires and 
emblems?” Even more interesting than 
the florid, pseudo-classical rhetoric of a 
Robespierre are the pictorial satires and 
allegories, great numbers of which have 
been preserved; so that in Dr, Hender- 
son’s book alone there are one hundred 
and seventy-one curious plates, many 
of them previously inaccessible. These 
documents throw not a little light 
upon the spirit of the times, and 
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must have appealed even to the illiterate, 
at a period when three Frenchmen out 
of four neither read nor wrote. That 
caricature was, moreover, a revolutionary 
weapon, just as to-day it serves the Social- 
ist and humanitarian in Europe and 
America, is definitely indicated by pas- 
sages which the author of this volume 
reproduces. Take this from a speech by 
Lequinto at the Jacobin Club in Novem- 
ber, 1791: “You know all the evils that 
fanaticism caused by spreading pictures 
throughout the country. I propose that 
the Society undertake all artists to labor 
in opposition to this by making pictures 
which have to do with the Revolution.” 
As a matter of fact, the Revolution had 
its effect upon art as well as upon man- 
ners. “Taste is renascent,” observes the 
painter Gamelin in Anatole France’s 
latest novel, The Gods Are Thirsty. “In 
the time of the infamous Louis XV, 


there was something Chinese about 
decoration. We must return to the an- 
tique. David design beds and armchairs 


after the Etruscan vases and the paint- 
ings of Herculaneum”—Revenons a nos 
moutons. “In October, 1792,” writes Dr. 
Henderson, “we find an artist accorded 
honorable mention in the National Con- 
vention because of a cartoon representing 
the soldiers of despotism quitting their 
standards to enroll under those of Liberty 
and Equality. The procés verbal or Jour- 
nal of the Convention records the state- 
ment that such productions are ‘one of the 
most efficacious means of instructing the 
hamlets and speaking to the eyes of the 
ignorant and unfortunate inhabitants.’ ” 
Considerable sums were expended upon 
the circulation of such disturbing cartoons 
as that which shows a miserable peasant 
at his drudgery, comparing his lot with 
that of his relatively fortunate live stock. 


Variously democratic, anti- 


demagogic, 
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religious, and blood-thirsty, the cartoons 
reproduced here, and the running account 
of the events which inspired them, are at 
once instructive and diverting. 


Salve* 


In Salve, second of the George Moore 
trilogy of I, Ave; II, Salve; III, Vale (in 
preparation) published under the general 
caption, Hail and Farewell—we find a 
book typically Mooresque. Disgusted 
with England and the Boer War, Moore, 
becoming an ardent Gaelic League propa- 
gandist, goes to Dublin. “AE,” the Irish 
poet, Yeats and John Eglinton—these are 
some of the celebrities with whom he sur- 
rounds himself in Dublin—and whose in- 
terchange of ideas makes the book so in- 
teresting. The book, like Moore himself, 
is brilliant, sparkling zs it does with clever 
controversies over everything from Greek 
drama and art to religion—pagan and 
Catholic, 

And not least of the book’s great charm 
are Moore’s fine descriptions of Irish 
landscapes and the folk-lore of the people. 
The book is fact clothed ingeniously in 
the charming dress of fiction and reads 
quite as spontaneously and interesting as 
any novel. 

3ut George Moore has always been a 
deliciously scandalous sort of person and 
therefore there are some religious and 
moral notions and some flashes of for- 
bidden and staggering candor which may 
shock conservative readers, but the book 
would not be a Moore book without them. 
And whatever else he’ may be, George 
Moore is always brilliant, witty and con- 
vincing—a critic and a scholar. 

The book world will await with interest 
the final member of his brilliant trilogy of 
Memoirs. 
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Corporal Cameron 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-bac at a critical moment, a big football game in Edin- 
burgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal support of his captain, Dunn, leaves his col- 
lege mates to “go to the devil”—in his own phrase. Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of circumstances, 
it presently looks as if he had begun to fulfill his threat, with the result that his pretty sister at home 
in the Scotch Highlands, and Captain Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted by a summons for 
Captain Cameron from his family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased and mystified father 
immediately goes. In the meantime, the solicitor, having searched in vain for young Cameron, consults 
Dunn, the football cuptain, who in turn seeks Alla and finds him. Dunn and Cameron meet Captain 
Cameron in Mr. Rae's office and the mystery resolve itself into a question of a forged check. Unfortu- 
nately, Cameron has been much under the influence of liquor recently and cannot explain the matter. 
So that it becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who threaten prosecution, with a plea 
for leniency. This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae’s good judgment, proceeds to do, with the result 
that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir Archibald, however, has a niece 
who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to her uncle to help Cameron out, 
which leads to her becoming her uncle’s messenger to Mr. Rae, the solicitor. The next chapter tells about 
a dinner-party given later at Dr. Dunn’s, when Cameron’s departure to Canada is introduced through a 
discussion of the possibilities of that colony. Then we are taken back to Cameron’s bome in the High- 
lands, to which he is about to bid farewell. But while there Martin brings word that Potts has con- 
fessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible for him to leave the Glen without a 
shadow on his name. He returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his friends there, and with a letter of in- 
troduction from Sir Archibald tu a banker in Montreal, he sets sail for Canada. His first position in 
Canada, as clerk in a transportation company, is no a success, and he decides to try farming. After some 
waiting, he has an opportunity to befriend a sma!l boy, Tim Haley—and the elder Haley engages him as 
a farmhand, The next few chapters give a picture o life on the Haley farm, where Cameron makes many 
friends, but arouses the enmity of one Perkins, whois in love with Haley's daughter, a girl who shows 
only too plainly her infatuation for Cameron, thoug the latter cares nothing for her. Finally, Mandy’s 
affection becomes so obvious that Cameron resolves to go West, but just as he is about to start an ac- 
cident overtakes him. Chance brings his old friend Martin to his aid, and through Martin he finds a p'ace 
in the Far West, where he goes immediately upon his recovery. He joins a Surveyors’ gang and begins 
to have serious adventures, the first of which is losing his way in a blizzard from which he is practi- 
cally rescued by a strange man by the name of R:iven, who insists upon taking him along on a mys- 
terious journey. As a result of his intercourse with Raven, Cameron finds his way to the Chief of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, and on the first opportunity he joins their forces. 


CHAPTER V. 
Sergeant Crisp 


HE horror of the day followed Cameron 
through the night and awoke with him 
next morning. Every time his eyes 

; found the Indian his teeth came together 
in a grinding rage as he repeated his vow, “Some 
or, Ly shall bring you to justice. So help me 

od! 

Against Raven somehow he could not maintain 
the same heat of rage. That he was a party 
to the murder of the Stonies there was little 
reason to doubt, but as all next day they lay in 


was a charm about this man-that he could not 
resist. 

“And yet,” continued Raven, allowing his eyes 
to rest dreamily upon the lake, “in other cir- 
cumstances I might have found in you an ex- 
cellent friend, and a most rare and valuable find 
that is.” 

“That it is!” agreed Cameron, thinking of his 
old football captain, “but one cannot make friends 
with a—” 

“It is an ugly word, I know,” said Raven. 
“But, after all, what is a bunch of furs more or 
less to those Indians?” 


“Furs?” exclaimed Cameron in horror. “What 


the sunny glade resting the ponies, or went lop- 
ing easily along the winding trails making ever 
towards the South West, the trader’s cheerful 
face, his endless tales and his invincible good 
humor stole from Cameron’s heart in spite of 
his firm resolve the fierceness of his wrath. But 
the resolve was none the less resolute that one 
day he would bring this man to justice. 

As they journeyed on, the woods became more 
open and the trees larger. Mid-day found them 
resting by a little lake, from which a stream 
~~ et into the upper reaches of the Columbia 

iver. 

“We shall make the Crow’s Nest trail by to- 
morrow night,” said Raven, “where we shall 
part; not to your very great sorrow, I fancy, 
either.” 

The evening before Cameron would have 
said, “No, but to my great joy,” and it vexed 
him that he could not bring himself to say so 
to-day with any great show of sincerity. There 


are the lives of these men?” 

“Oh,” replied Raven carelessly, “these Indians 
are always getting killed one way or another. 
It is all in the day’s work with them. They pick 
each other off without query or qualm. Be- 
sides, Little Thunder has a grudge of very old 
standing against the Stonies, whom he heartily 
despises, and he doubtless enjoys considerable 
satisfaction from the thought that he has par- 
tially paid it. It will be his turn next, like as 
not, for they don’t let this thing sleep. Or per- 
haps mine!” he added after a pause. “The man 
is doubtless on the trail at this present minute 
who will finally get me.” 

“Then why expose yourself to such a fate?” 
said Cameron. “Surely in this country a man 
can live an honest life and prosper.” 

“Honest life? I doubt it! What is an hon- 
est life? Does any Indian trader lead an hon- 
est life? Do the Hudson Bay traders or I. G. 
Baker’s people or any of them do the honest 
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thing by the Indian they trade with? 
long run it is a question of the police. 
escapes the police is honest. 
all, is in getting caught.” 

“Oh, that is too old!” said Cameron. 
know you are talking rot.” 

“Quite right! It is rot,” assented Raven. “The 
whole business is rot. ‘Vanity of vanities!’ 
saith the preacher. Oh, I know the Book, you 
see, I was not born a—a—an outlaw.” The 
gray-brown eyes had in them a wistful look. 
“Bah!” he exclaimed, springing to his feet and 
shaking himself. “The sight of your Edinburgh 
face and the sound of your Edinburgh speech 
and your old country ways and manners have 
got on my recollection works, and I believe that 
accounts for you being alive to-day, old man.” 

He whistled to his horse. Nighthawk came 
trotting and whinneying to him. 

“I have one friend in the world, old boy,” 
he said, throwing his arm over the black, glossy 
neck and searching his pocket for a biscuit. 
“And even you,” he added bitterly, “I fear do 
not love me for naught.” 

Saddling his horse, he mounted and calling 
Little Thunder to him said: 

“Take the bunch on as far as the Big Canyon 
and wait there for me. I am going back a bit. 
It is better to be sure than sorry. Cameron, 
your best route lies with us. Your twenty-four 
hours’ parole are already up. To-morrow, per- 
haps to-night, I shall put you on the Macleod 
trail. You are a free man, but don’t try to make 
any breaks when I am gone. My friend here 
is extremely prompt with his weapons. Fare- 
well! Get a move on, Little Thunder! Cam- 
eron will bring up the rear.” 

He added some further words in the Indian 
tongue, his voice taking a stern tone. Little 
Thunder grunted a surly and unwilling acquies- 
cence, and, waving his hand to Cameron, the 
trader wheeled his horse up the trail. 

In spite of himself Cameron could not forbear 
a feeling of pity and admiration as he watched 
the lithe, upright figure swaying up the trail, 
his every movement in unison with that of the 
beautiful demon he bestrode. But with all his 
pity and admiration he was none the less re- 
solved that he would do what in him lay to bring 
these two to justice. ; 

“This ugly devil at least shall swing!” he 
said to himself as he turned his eyes upon Lit- 
tle Thunder getting his pack ponies out upon 
the trail. This accomplished, the Indian, pointing 
onward, said gruffly: 

“You go in front—me back.” 

“Not much!” cried Cameron. “You heard the 
orders from your chief. You go in front. I 
bring up the rear, I do not know the trail.” 

“Huh! Trail good,” grunted Little Thunder, 
the red rimmed eyes gleamifg malevolently. 
“You go front—me back.” He waved his hand 
impatiently toward the trail. Following the di- 
rection of his hand, Cameron’s eyes fell upon 
the stock of his own rifle protruding from a 
pack upon one of the ponies. For a moment 
the protruding stock held his eyes fascinated. 

“Huh!” said the Indian, noting Cameron’s 
glance, anud slipping off his pony. In an in- 
stant both men were racing for the pack and 
approaching each other at a sharp angle. Ar- 
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rived at striking distance, the Indian leaped at 
Cameron, with his knife, as was his wont, ready 
to strike. 

The appearance of the Indian springing at 
him seemed to set some of the gray matter in 
Cameron’s brain moving along old tracks. Like 
a flash he dropped to his knees in an old football 
tackle, caught the Indian by the legs and tossed 
him high over his shoulders, then, springing to 
his feet, he jerked the rifle free from the pack 
and stood waiting for Little Thunder’s attack. 

But the Indian lay without sound or motion. 
Cameron used his opportunity to look for his 
cartridge belt, which, after a few minutes’ anx- 
ious search, he discovered in the pack. He 
buckled the belt about him, made sure his Win- 
chester held a shell, and stood waiting. 

That he should be waiting thus with the de- 
liberate purpose of shooting down a fellow hu- 
man being filled him with a sense of unreality. 
But the events of the last forty-eight hours had 
created an entirely new environment, and with 
extraordinary facility his mind had adjusted 
itself to this environment, and though two days 
before he would have shrunk in horror from 
the possibility of taking a human life he knew 
as he stood there that at the first sign of at- 
tack he should shoot the Indian down like a 
wild beast. 

Slowly Little Thunder raised himself to a 
sitting posture and looked about in dazed sur- 
prise. As his mind regained its normal condi- 
tion there deepened in his eyes a look of cun- 
ning hatred. With difficulty he rose to his feet 
and stood facing Cameron. Cameron waited 
quietly, watching his every move. 

“You go in front!” at length commanded Cam- 
eron. “And no nonsense, mind you,” he added, 
tapping his rifle, “or I shoot quick.” 

The Indian might not have understood all 
Cameron’s words, but he was in no doubt as to 
his meaning. It was characteristic of his race 
that he should know when he was beaten and 
stoically accept defeaf for the time being. With- 
out further word or look he led off his pack 
ponies, while Cameron took his place at the rear. 

But the progress was slow. Little Thunder 
was either incapable of rapid motion or sullenly 
indifferent to any necessity for it. Besides there 
was no demoniacal dynamic forcing the beasts 
on from the rear. They had not been more than 
three hours on the trail when Cameron heard 
behind him the thundering of hoofs. Glancing 
over his shoulder, he saw coming down upon 
him Raven, riding as if pursued by a thousand 
demons. The condition of his horse showed 
that the race had been long and hard; his black 
satin skin was dripping as if he had come 
through a river, his eyes were bloodshot and 
starting from his head, his mouth was wide 
open and from it in large clots the foam had 
fallen upon his neck and chest. 

Past Cameron and down upon Little Thun- 
der Raven rushed like a whirlwind, yelling with 
wild oaths the while: 

“Get on! Get on! 
about here for?” 

A few vehement directions to the Indian and 
he came thundering back upon Cameron. 

“What have you been doing?” he cried with 
an oath. “Why are you not miles on? Get 
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on! Move! Move!! Move!!!” At every yell 
he hurled his frenzied broncho upon the ponies 
which brought up the rear and in a few minutes 
had the whole cavalcade madly careening down 
the sloping trail. Wilder and wilder grew the 
pace. Turning a sharp corner round a jutting 
rock a pack pony stumbled and went crashing 
fifty feet to the rock below. “On! On!” yelled 
Raven, emptying his gun into the struggling 
animal as he passed. More and more difficult 
became the road until at length it was impossible 
to keep up the pace. 

“We cannot make it! We cannot make it!” 
muttered Raven with bitter oaths. “Oh, the 
cursed fools, another two miles would do it.” 

At length they came to a spot where the trail 
touched a level bench. 

“Halt!” yelled the trader, as he galloped to 
the head of the column. A few minutes he 
spent in rapid and fierce consultation with Little 
Thunder and then came raging back. “We are 
going to get this bunch down into the valley 
there,” he shouted, pointing to the thick timber 
at the bottom. “I do not expect your help, but 
I ask you to remain where you are for the pres- 
ent. And let me assure you this is no moment 
for trifling.” 

With extraordinary skill and rapidity Little 
Thunder managed to lead first the pack ponies 
and then the others, one by one, at intervals, 
off the trail as they went onward, taking infinite 
pains to cover their tracks at the various points 
of departure. While this was being done the 
trader stood shouting directions and giving as- 
sistance with a fury of energy that seemed to 
communicate itself to the very beasts. But the 
work was one of great difficulty and took many 
minutes to accomplish. 

“Half an hour more, just half an hour! Fif- 
teen minutes!” he kept muttering. “Just a short 
fifteen minutes and all would be well.” 

As the last pony disappeared into the woods 
Raven turned to Cameron and with a smile 
said quietly: 

“There, that’s done. Now you are free. Here 
we part. This is your trail, it will take you to 
Macleod. I am sorry, however, that owing to a 
change in circumstances for which I am not re- 
sponsible I must ask you for that rifle.” With 
the swiftness of a flash of light he whipped his 
gun into Cameron’s face. “Don’t move!” he 
said, still smiling. “This gun of mine never fails. 
Quick, don’t look round. Yes, those hoof beats 
are our friends the police. Quick! It is your 
life or mine. I’d hate to kill you, Cameron. I 
give you one chance more.” 

There was no help for it and Cameron, with 
his heart filled with futile fury, surrendered his 
rifle. 

“Now ride in front of me a little way. They 
have just seen us, but they don’t know that we 
are aware of their presence. Ride! Ride! A 
little faster!” Nighthawk ‘rushed upon Cam- 
eron’s lagging pony. “There, that’s better.” 

A shout fell upon their ears. 


“Go right along!” said Raven quietly. “Only 
a few minutes longer, then we part. I have 
greatly enjoyed your company.” 

Another shout. 

“Aha!” said Raven, glancing round. “It is, 


I verily believe, it is my old friend Sergeant 
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Crisp. Only two of them, by Jove. If we had 
only known we need not have hurried.” 

Another shout, followed by a bullet that sang 
over their heads. 

“Ah, this is interesting. Too interesting by 
half. Well, here goes for you, sergeant!” He 
wheeled as he spoke. Turning swiftly in his 
saddle, Cameron saw him raise his rifle. 

“Hold up, you devil!” he shouted, throwing 
his pony across the black broncho’s track. 

The rifle rang out, the police horse staggered, 
swayed, and pitched to the earth, bringing his 
rider down with him. 

“Ah, Cameron, that was awkward of you,” 
said Raven gently. “However, it is nerhaps as 
well. Good-bye, old man. Tell the sergeant not 
to follow. Trails hereabout are dangerous and 
good police sergeants are scarce. Again fare- 
well.” He swung his broncho off the trail and, 
waving his hand, with a. smile, disappeared into 
the thick underbrush. 

“Hold up your hands!” shouted the police 
officer who had struggled upright and was now 
swaying on his feet and covering Cameron with 
his carbine. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” cried Cameron, springing 
from his pony and waving his hands wildly in 
the air, “Come on, you'll get him yet.” : 

“Stand where you are and hold up your 
hands!” cried the sergeant. , 

Cameron obeyed, shouting meanwhile wrath- 
fully, “Oh, come on, you bally fool! You are 
losing him. Come on, I tell you!” 

“Keep your hands up or I shoot!” cried the 
sergeant sternly. 

“All right,” said Cameron, holding his hands 
high, “but for God’s sake hurry up!” He ran 
towards the sergeant as he spoke, with his hands 
still above his head. 

“Halt!” shouted the sergeant, as Cameron 
came near. “Constable Burke, arrest that man!” 

“Oh, come, get it over,” cried Cameron in a 
fury of passion. “Arrest me, of course, but if 
you want to catch that chap you'll have to 
hurry. He cannot be far away.” 

“Ah, indeed, my man,” said the sergeant pleas- 
antly. “He is not far away?” 

“No, he’s a murderer and a thief and you 
can catch him if you hurry.” 

“Ah! Very good, very good! Constable 
Burke, tie this man up to your saddle and we'll 
take a look round. How many might there 
be in your gang?” inquired the sergeant. “Tell 
the truth now. It will be the better for you.” 

“One,” said Cameron impatiently. “A chap 
calling himself Raven.” 

“Raven, eh?” exclaimed Sergeant Crisp with 
a new’ interest. “Raven, by Jove!” 

“Yes, and an Indian. Little Thunder he call- 
ed him.” 

“Little Thunder! 
claimed the sergeant. 

“Yes,” continued Cameron eagerly. “Raven is 
just ahead in the woods there alone and the 
Indian is further back with a bunch of ponies 
down in the river bottom.” 

“Oh, indeed! Very interesting! And so 
Raven is all alone in the scrub there, waiting 
doubtless to give himself up,” said Sergeant 
Crisp with fine sarcasm. “Well, we are not yet 


Jove, what a find!” ex- 
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on to your game, young man, but we will not 
just play up to that lead yet a while.” 

In vain Cameron raged and pleaded and storm- 
ed and swore, telling his story in incoherent 
snatches, to the intense amusement of Sergeant 
Crisp and his companion. At length Cameron 
desisted, swallowing his rage as best he could. 

“Now then, we shall move on. The pass is 
not more‘than an hour away. We will put this 
young man in safe keeping and return for Mr. 
Raven and his interesting friend.” For a mo- 
ment he stood looking down upon his horse. 
“Poor old chap,” he said. “We have gone many 
a mile together on Her Majesty’s errands. If 
I have done my duty as faithfully as you have 
done yours I need not fear my record. Take 
his saddle and bridle off, Burke. We've got one 
of the gang. Some day we shall come up with 
Mr. Raven himself.” 

“Yes,” said Cameron with passionate bitter- 
ness. “And that might be to-day if you had 
only listened to me. Why, man,” he shouted 
with reviving rage, “we three could take him 
even yet!” 

“Ah!” said Sergeant Crisp, “so we could.” 

“You had him in your hands to-day,” said 
Cameron, “but like a fool you let him go. But 
some day, so help me God, I shall bring these 
murderers to justice.” 

“Ah!” said Sergeant Crisp again. “Good! 
Very good indeed! Now, my man, march!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Day in the MacLeod Barracks 


“What’s this, Sergeant Crisp?” The Com- 
missioner, a tall, slight, and soldier-like man, 
keen eyed and brisk of speech, rapped out his 
words like a man intent on business. 

“One of a whiskey gang, Sir. Dick Raven’s. 
I suspect.” 

“And the charge?” 

“Whiskey trading, theft, and murder.” 

The Commissioner’s face grew grave. 

“Murder? Where did you find him?” 

“Kootenay trail, Sir. Got wind of him at 
Calgary, followed up the clue past Morleyville, 
then along the Kootenay trail. A blizzard came 
on and we feared we had lost them. We fell 
in which a band of Stony Indians, found that 
the band had been robbed and two of their 
number murdered.” 

“Two murdered?” The Commissioner’s voice 
was stern. 

“Yes, Sir. Shot down in cold blood. We 
have the testimony of an eye witness. We fol- 
lowed the trail and came upon two of them. 
My horse was shot. One of them escaped, this 
man we captured.” 

The Commissioner sat pondering. Then with 
disconcerting swiftness he turned upon the pris- 
oner. 

“Your name?” 

“Cameron, Sir.” 

“Where from?” 

“I was working in McIvor’s survey camp near 
Morleyville. I went out shooting, lost my way 
in a blizzard, was captured by a man who called 
himself Raven—” 

“Wait!” said the Commissioner sharply. “Bring 
me that file!” 
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The orderly brcught a file from which the 
Commissioner selected a letter. His keen eyes 
rapidly scanned the contents and then ran over 
the prisoner from head to foot. Thereupon, 
without a moment’s hesitation, he said curtly: 

“Release the prisoner!” 

“But, Sir—” began Sergeant Crisp, with an 
expression of utter bewilderment and disgust 
upon his face. 

“Release the prisoner!” repeated the Com- 
missioner sharply. “Mr. Cameron, I deeply re- 
gret this mistake. Under the circumstances it 
could hardly have been avoided. You were in 
bad company, you see. I am greatly pleased 
that my men have been of service to you. We 
shall continue to do all we can for you. In the 
meantime I am very pleased to have the pleasure 
of meeting you.” He passed the letter to Ser- 
geant Crisp. “I have information about you 
from Morleyville, you see. Now tell us all 
about it.” 

It took Cameron some moments to recover his 
wits, so. dumfounded was he at the sudden 
change in his condition. 

“Well, Sir,” he began, “I hardly know what 
to say.” 

“Sit down, sit down, Mr. Cameron. Take 
your time,” said the Commissioner. “We are 
somewhat hurried these days, but you must have 
had some trying experiences.” 

Then Cameron proceeded with his tale. The 
Commissioner listened with keen attention, now 
and then arresting him with a question or a 
comment. When Cameron came to tell of the 
murder of the Stonies his voice shook with pas- 
sion. 

“We will get that Indian some day,” said the 
Commissioner, “never fear. What is his name?” 

“Little Thunder, Raven called him. And I 
would like to take a hand in that, too, Sir,” said 
Cameron eagerly. 

“You would, eh?” said the Commissioner with 
a sharp look at him. “Well, we'll see. Little 
Thunder,” he repeated to himself. “Bring that 
Record Book!” 

The orderly laid a large canvas covered book 
before him. 

“Little Thunder, eh?” he repeated, turning the 
leaves of the book. “Oh, yes, I thought so! 
Blood Indian—formerly Chief—supplanted by 
Red Crow—got into trouble with whiskey trad- 
ers. Yes, I remember. He is at his old tricks. 
This time, however, he has gone too far. We 
will get him Go on, Mr. Cameron!” 

When Cameron had concluded his story the 
Commissioner said to the orderly sharply: 

“Send me Inspector Dickson!” 

In a few moments Inspector Dickson appeared, 
a tall, slight man, with a gentle face and kindly 
blue eyes. 

“Inspector Dickson, how are we for men? 
Can you spare two or three to round up a gang 
of whiskey traders and to run down a mur- 
derer? We are on the track of Raven’s bunch, 
I believe.” 

“We are very short handed at present, Sir. 
This half-breed trouble in the north is keeping 
our Indians all very restless. We must keep 
in touch with them.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. By the way, how are the 
Bloods just now?” 








“They are better, Sir, but the Blackfeet are 
restless and uneasy. There are a lot of runners 
from the east among them.” 

“How is old Crowfoot behaving?” 

“Crowfoot himself is apparently all right so 
far, but of course no man can tell what Crow- 
foot is thinking.” 

“That’s right enough,” replied the Commis- 
sioner. 

“By the way, Sir, it was Crowfoot’s son that 
got into that trouble last night with that Mac- 
leod man. The old Chief is in town, too, in 
fact, is outside just now and quite worked up 
over the arrest.” 

“Well, we will settle this Crowfoot business 
in a few minutes. Now, about this Raven gang, 
you cannot go yourself with a couple of men? 
He is an exceedingly clever rascal.” 

The Inspector enumerated the cases imme- 
diately pressing. 

“Well then, at the earliest possible moment 
we must get after this gang. Keep this in mind, 
Inspector Dickson. That Indian I consider an 
extremely dangerous man. He is sure to be 
mixed up with this half-breed trouble. He has 
very considerable influence with a large section 
of the Bloods. I shouldn’t be surprised if we 
should find him on their reserve before very 
long. Now then, bring in young Crowfoot!” 

The Inspector saluted and retired, followed 
by Sergeant Crisp, whose face had not yet re- 
gained its normal expression. 

“Mr. Cameron,” said the Commissioner, “if 
you care to remain with me for the morning I 
shall be glad to have you. The administration 
of justice by the police may prove interesting 
to you. Later on we shall discuss your return 
to your camp.” 

Cameron expressed his delight at being per- 
mitted to remain in the court room, not only 
that he might observe the police methods of ad- 
ministering justice, but especially that he might 
see something of the great Blackfeet Chief, 
Crowfoot, of whom he had heard much since his 
arrival in the West. 

In a few minutes Inspector Dickson returned, 
followed by a constable leading a young Indian, 
hand-cuffed. With these entered Jerry, the fa- 
mous half-breed interpreter, and last of all the 
father of the prisoner, old Crowfoot, _ tall, 
straight, stately. One swift searching glance 
the old Chief flung round the room and then, 
acknowledging the Commissioner’s salute with 
a slight wave of the hand and a grunt, and 
declining the seat offered him, he stood back 
against the wall and there viewed the proceed- 
ings with an air of haughty defiance. 

The Commissioner lost no time in prelimi- 
naries. The charge was read and explained to 
the prisoner. The constable made his statement. 
The young Indian had got into an altercation 
with a citizen of Macleod, and on being hard 
pressed had pulled the pistol which was laid 
upon the desk. There was no defense. The in- 
terpreter, however, explained, after conversation 
with the prisoner, that drink was the cause. At 
this point the old Chief’s face swiftly changed. 
Defiance gave place to disgust, grief, and rage. 

The Commissioner, after carefully eliciting all 
the facts, gave the prisoner an opportunity to 
make a statement. This being declined, the 
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Commissioner proceeded gravely to point out the 
serious nature of the offense, to emphasize the 
sacredness of human life and declare the deter- 
mination of the government to protect all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, no matter what their race 
or the color of their skin. He then went on to 
point out the serious danger which the young 
man had so narrowly escaped. 

“Why, man,” exclaimed the Commissioner, 
“you might have committed murder.” 

Here the young fellow said something to the 
interpreter. There was a flicker of a smile on 
the half-breed’s face. 

“He say dat pistol he no good. He can’t 
shoot. He not loaded.” 

The Commissioner’s face never changed a 
line. He gravely turned the pistol over in his 
hand, and truly enough the rusty weapon ap- 


peared to be quite innocuous except to the 
shooter. 
“This is an extremely dangerous weapon. 


Why, it might have killed yourself—if it had 
been loaded. We cannot allow this sort of 
thing. However, since it was not loaded we 
shall make the sentence light. I sentence you to 
one month’s confinement.” 

The interpreter explained the sentence to the 
young Indian, who received the explanation 
without the movement of a muscle or the flicker 
of an eyelid. The constable touched him on the 
shoulder and said, “Come!” 

Before he could move, old Crowfuot with two 
strides stood before the constable, and waving 
him aside with a gesture of indescribable dig- 
nity, took his son in his arms and kissed him 
on either cheek. Then, stepping back, he ad- 
dressed him in a voice grave, solemn, and vi- 
brant with emotion. Jerry interpreted to the 
Court. 

“I have observed the big Chief. This is good 
medicine. It is good that wrong should suffer. 
All good men are against wickedness. My son, 
you have done foolishly. You have darkened 
my eyes. You have covered my fac: before my 
people. They will ask—where is your son? My 
voice will be silent. My face will be covered 
with shame. I shall be like a dog kicked from 
the lodge. My son, I told you to go only to 
the store. I warned you against bad men and 
bad places. Your ears were closed, you were 
wiser than your father. Now we both must 
suffer, you here shut up from the light of the 
sky, I in my darkened lodge. But,” he con- 
tinued, turning swiftly upon the Commissioner, 
“IT ask my father why these bad men who sell 
whisky to the poor Indian are not shut up with 
my son. My son is young. He is like the hare 
in the woods. He falls easily into the trap. 
Why are not these bad men removed?” The old 
Chief’s face trembled with indignant appeal. 

“They shall be!” said the Commissioner, smit- 
ing the desk with his fist. “This very day!” 

“It is good!” continued the old Chief with 
great dignity. Then, turning again to his son, 
he said, and his voice was full of grave tender- 
ness. 

“Now, go to your punishment. The hours 
will be none too long if they bring you wisdom.” 
Again he kissed his son on both cheeks and, 
without a look at any other, stalked haughtily 
from the room. 
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“Inspector Dickson,” sharply commanded the 
Commissioner, “find out the man that sold that 
whiskey and arrest him at once!” 

Cameron was profoundly impressed with the 
whole scene. He began to realize as never be- 
fore the tremendous responsibilities that lay 
upon those charged with the administration of 
justice in this country. He began to under- 
stand, too, the secret of the extraordinary hold 
that the Police had upon the Indian tribes and 
how it came that so small a force could maintain 
the “Pax Britannica” over three hundred thou- 
sand square miles of unsettled country, the home 
of hundreds of wild adventurers and of thou- 
sands of savage Indians, utterly strange to any 
rule or law except that of their own sweet will. 

“This police business is a big affair,’ he ven- 
tured to say to the Commissioner when the 
court room was cleared. “You practically run 
the country.” 

“Well,” said the Commissioner modestly, “we 
do something to keep the country from going 
to the devil. We see that every man gets a 
fair show.” 

“It is great work!” exclaimed Cameron. 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” replied the Commis- 
sioner. “We don’t talk about it, of course. In- 
deed, we don’t think of it. . But,” he continued, 
“that blue book there could tell a story that 
would make the old Empire not too ashamed of 
the men who ‘ride the line’ and patrol the ranges 
in this far outpost.” He opened the big can- 
vas-bound book as he spoke and turned the 
pages over. “Look at that for a page,” he said, 
and Cameron glanced over the entries. What 
a tale they told! 

“Firefighting !” 

“Yes,” said the Commissioner, “that saved a 
settler’s wife and child—a prairie fire. The house 
was lost, but the constable pulled them out and 
got rather badly burned in the business.” 

Cameron’s finger ran down the page. 

“Sick man transported to Post.” 

“That,” commented the Superintendent, “was 
a journey of over two hundred miles by dog 
sleighs in winter. Saved the man’s life.” 

And so the record ran: “Cattle thieves ar- 
rested.” “Whiskey smugglers captured.” “Stolen 
horses recovered.” “Insane man brought to 
Post.” 

“That was rather a tough case,” said the Com- 
missioner. “Meant a journey of some eight 
hundred miles with a man, a powerful man, too, 
raving mad.” 

“How many of: your men on that journey?” 
inquired Cameron. 

“Oh, just one. The fellow got away twice, 
but was recaptured and finally landed. Got bet- 
ter, too. But the constable was all broken up 
for weeks afterwards.” 

“Man, that was great!” exclaimed Cameron. 
“What a pity it should not be known.” 

“Oh,” said the Commissioner lightly, “it’s all 
in the day’s duty.” 

The ‘words thrilled Cameron to the heart. 
“All in the day’s duty!” The sheer heroism of 
it, the dauntless facing of Nature’s grimmest 
terrors, the steady patience, the uncalculated 
sacrifice, the thought of all that lay behind these 
simple words held him silent for many minutes 
as he kept turning over the leaves. 
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As he sat thus turning the leaves and allowing 
his eye to fall upon those simple but eloquent 
entries, a loud and strident voice was heard 
outside. 

“Waal, I tell yuh, I want to see him right 
naow. I ain’t come two hundred miles for 
nawthin’. I mean business, I do.” 

The orderly’s voice was heard in reply. 

“I ain’t got no time to wait. I want to see 
yer Chief of Police right naow.” 

Again the orderly’s voice could be distin- 
guished. 

“In court, is he? Waal, you hurry up and tell 
him J. B. Cadwaller, of Lone Pine, Montana, an 
American citizen, wants to see him right smart.” 

The orderly came in and saluted. 

“A man to see you, Sir,” he said. “An Ameri- 
can.” 

“What business?” 

“Horse stealing case, Sir.” 

“Show him in!” 

In a moment the orderly returned, followed 
by, not one, but three American citizens. 

“Good-day, Jedge! My name’s J. B. Cad- 
waller, Lone Pine, Montana. I—” 

“Take your hat off in the court!” said the 
orderly sharply 

Mr. Cadwaller slowly surveyed the orderly 
with an expression of interested curiosity in his 
eyes, removing his hat as he did so. 

“Say, you’re pretty swift, ain’t yuh? You 
might give a feller a show to git in his interduc- 
tions,” said Mr. Cadwaller. “I was jes goin’ 
to interdooce to you, Jedge, these gentlemen 
from my own State, District Attorney Hiram 
S. Sligh and Mr. Rufus Raimes, rancher.” 

The Commissioner duly acknowledged the in- 
troduction, standing to receive the strangers with 
due courtesy. 

“Now, Jedge, I want to see yer Chief of 
Police. I’ve got a case for him.” 

“I have the honor to be the Commissioner. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Waal, Jedge, we don’t want to waste no 
time, neither yours nor ours. The fact is some 
of yer blank blank Indians have been rustling’ 
hosses from us fer some time back. We don’t 
mind a cayuse now and then, but when it comes 
to a hull bunch of vallable hosses there’s where 
we kick and we ain’t goin’ to stand fer it. And 
we want them hosses re-stored. And what’s 
more, we want them blank blank copper snakes 
strung up.” 

“How many horses have you lost?” 

“How many? Jeerupiter! Thirty or forty 
fer all I know; they’ve been rustlin’ ’em for a 
year back.” 

“Why didn’t you report before?” 

“Why we thought we'd git ’em ourselves, and 
if we had we wouldn’t ’a troubled yuh—and I 
guess they wouldn’t ’a troubled us much longer. 
But they are so slick—so blank slick!” 

“Mr. Cadwaller, we don’t allow any profanity 
in this court room,” said the Commissioner in 
a quiet voice. 

“Eh? Who’s givin’ yuh profanity? I don’t 
mean no profanity. I’m talkin’ about them 
blank blank—” 

“Stop, Mr. Cadwaller!” said the Commis- 
sioner. “We must end this interview if you 
cannot make your statements without profanity. 
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This is Her Majesty’s Court of Justice and we 
cannot tolerate any unbecoming language.” 

“Waal, I'll be—!” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Commissioner,” said Mr. 
Hiram §. Sligh, interrupting his friend and 
client. “Perhaps I may make a statement. W’ve 
lost some twenty or thirty horses.” 

“Thirty-one,” interjected Mr. Raimes quietly. 

“Thirty-one!” burst in Mr. Cadwaller indig- 
nantly. “That’s only one little bunch.” 

“And,” continued Mr. Sligh, “we have traced 
them right up to the Blood reserve. More than 
that, Mr. Raimes has seen the horses in the 
possession of the Indians and we want your as- 
sistance in recovering our property.” 

“Yes, by gum!” exclaimed Mr. Cadwaller. 
“And we want them—eh—eh—consarned red- 
skin thieves strung up.” 

“You say you have seen the stolen horses on 
the Blood reserve, Mr. Raimes?” inquired the 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Raimes, who was industriously chewing 
a quid of tobacco, ejected, with a fine sense of 
propriety and with skill and accuracy, a stream 
of tobacco juice out of the door before he an- 
swered. 

“I seen ’em.” 

“When did you lose your horses?” 

Mr. Raimes considered the matter for some 
moments, chewing energetically the while, then, 
having delivered himself with the same delicacy 
and skill as before of his surplus tobacco juice, 
made laconic reply: 

“Seventeen, no, eighteen days ago.” 

“Did you follow the trail immediately your- 
selves?” 

“No, Jim Eberts.” 

“Jim Eberts?” 

“Foreman,” said Mr. Raimes, who seemed to 
regard conversation in the light of an interfer- 
ence with the more important business in which 
he was industriously engaged. 

“But you saw the horses yourself on the Blood 
reserve?” 

“Followed up and seen ’em.” 

“How long since you saw them there, Mr. 
Raimes ?” 

“Two days.” 

“You are quite sure about the horses?” 

“Sure.” 

“Call Inspector Dickson!” ordered the Com- 
missioner. 

Inspector Dickson appeared and saluted. 

“We have information that a party of Blood 
Indians have stolen a band of horses from these 
gentlemen from Montana and that these horses 
are now on the Blood reserve. Take a couple 
of men and investigate, and if you find the 
horses bring them back.” 

“Couple of men!” ejaculated Mr. Cadwaller 
breathlessly. “A couple of hundred, you mean, 
General!” 

“What for?” 

“Why, to sur—raound them—there—Indians.” 
The regulations of the court room consider- 
ably hampered Mr. Cadwaller’s fluency of speech. 

“It is not necessary at all, Mr. Cadwaller. 
Besides, we have only some eighty men all told 
at this post. Our whole force in the territories 
is less than five hundred men.” 
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“Five hundred men! You mean for this 
State, General—Alberta?” 

“No, Sir. For all Western Canada. 
of Manitoba.” 

“How much territory do you cover?” inquired 
the astonished Mr. Cadwaller. 

“We regularly patrol some three hundred 
thousand square miles, besides taking an oc- 
casional expedition into the far north.” 

“And how many Indians?” 

“About the same number as you have, I im- 
agine, in Montana and Dakota. In Alberta, 
about nine thousand.” 

“And less than five hundred police! 
General, I take off my hat. Ten thousand In- 
dians! By the holy poker! And five hundred 
police! How in Cain do you keep down the 
devils ?” 

“We don’t try to keep them down. 
to take care of them.” 

“Guess you've hit it,” said Mr. Raimes, dex- 
terously squirting out of the door. 

“Jeerupiter! Say, General, some day they’ll 
massacree yuh sure!” said Mr. Cadwaller, a 
note of anxiety in his voice. 

“Oh, no, they are a very good lot on the 
whole.” 

“Good! We've got a lot of good Indians, 
too, but they’re all under graound. Five hun- 
dred men! Jeerupiter! Say, Sligh, how many 
soldiers does Uncle Sam have on this job?” 

“Well, I can’t say altogether, but in Mon- 
tana and Dakota I happen to know we have 
about four thousand regulars.” 

“Say, figger that out will yuh?” continued Mr. 
Cadwaller. “Allowed four times the territory, 
about the same number of Indians and about 
one-eighth the number of police. Say, General, 
I take off my hat again. Put it there! You 
Canucks have got the trick sure!” 

“Easier to care for ’em than kill ’em, I guess,” 
said Mr. Raimes casually. 

“But, say, General,” continued Mr. Cadwaller. 
“You ain’t goin’ to send for them hosses with 
no three men?” 

“I’m afraid we cannot spare any more.” 

“Jeerupiter, General!” exclaimed Mr. Cadwal- 
ler, “I’ll wait outside the reserve till this picnic’s 
over. Say, General, let’s have twenty-five men 
at least.” 

“What do you say, Inspector Dickson? Will 
two men be sufficient?” 

“We'll try, Sir,” replied the Inspector. 

“How soon can you be ready?” 

“In a quarter of an hour.” 

“Jeerupiter!” muttered Mr. Cadwaller to him- 
self, as he followed the Inspector out of the 
room. 

“I say, Commissioner, will you let me in on 
this thing?” said Cameron. 

“Do you mean that you want to join the 
force?” inquired the Commissioner, letting his 
eye run approvingly up and down Cameron’s 
figure. 

“There is McIvor, Sir—”’ began Cameron. 

“Oh, I could fix that all right,” replied the 
Commissioner. “We want men and we want 
men like you. We have no vacancy among the 
officers, but you could enlist as a constable and 
there is always opportunity to advance.” 


All west 


Say, 


We try 
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“It is a great service!” 
“I'd like awfully to join.” 

“Very well,” said the Commissioner promptly, 
“we will take you. You are. physically sound, 
wind, limb, eye-sight, and so forth?” 

“As far as I know, perfectly fit,” 
Cameron. 

Once more Inspector Dickson was summoned. 

“Inspector Dickson, Mr. Cameron wishes to 
join the force. We will have his application 
taken and filled in later, and we will waive ex- 
amination for the present. Will you administer 
the oath?” 

“Cameron, stand up!” commanded the In- 
spector sharply. 

With a little thrill at his heart Cameron stood 
up, took the Bible in his hand and repeated after 
the Inspector the words of the oath: 

“I, Allan Cameron, solemnly swear that I 
will faithfully, diligently, and impartially exe- 
cute and perform the duties required of me as 
a member of the North West Mounted Police 
Force, and will well and truly obey and perform 
all lawful orders and instructions which I shall 
receive as such, without fear, favor, or affection 
of or toward any person. So help me, God.” 

“Now then, Cameron, I congratulate you upon 
your new profession. The Inspector will see 
about your outfit and later you will receive in- 
structions as to your duties. Meantime, take 
him along with you, Inspector, and get those 
horses.” 

It was a somewhat irregular mode of pro- 
cedure, but men were sorely needed at the 
Macleod post and the Commissioner had an eye 
that took in not only the lines of a man’s 
figure but the qualities of his soul. 

“That chap will make good or I am greatly 
mistaken,” he said to the Inspector as Cam- 
eron went off with the orderly to select his 
uniform. 

“Well set up chap,” said the Inspector. 
try him out to-night.” 

“Come now, don’t kill him. Remember, other 
men have something else in them besides whale- 
bone and steel, if you have not.” 

In half an hour the Inspector, Sergeant Crisp 
and Cameron, with the three American citizens, 
were on their way to the Blood reserve. 

Cameron had been given a horse from the 
stable. 

All afternoon and late into the evening they 
rode, then camped and were early upon the trail 
the following morning. Cameron was half dead 
with the fatigue from his experiences of the past 
week, but he would have died rather than have 
hinted at weariness. He was not a little com- 
forted to notice that Sergeant Crisp, too, was 
showing signs of distress, while District At- 
torney Sligh was evidently in the last stages 
of exhaustion. Even the steel and whalebone 
combination that constituted the frame of the 
Inspector appeared to show some slight signs 
of wear; but all feeling of weariness vanished 
when the Inspector, who was in the lead, halted 
at the edge of a wide sweeping valley and, 
pointing far ahead, said, “The Blood reserve 
Their camp lies just beyond that bluff.” 

“Say, Inspector, hold up!” cried Mr. Cad- 
waller as the Inspector set off again. “Ain't 
yuh goin’ to sneak up on ’em like?” 


exclaimed Cameron. 


replied 


“We'll 
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“Sneak up on them? 
said the Inspector curtly. 
in. 

“Say, Raimes,” said Mr. Cadwaller, “a hole 
would be a blame nice thing to find just now.” 

“Do you think there will be any trouble?” in- 
quired Mr. Hiram Sligh, of Sergeant Crisp. 

“Trouble? Perhaps so,” replied Crisp, as if to 
him it were a matter of perfect indifference. 

“We'll never git them hosshes,” said Raimes. 
“But we’ve got to stay with the chief, I guess.” 

And so they followed Inspector Dickson down 
into the valley, where in the distance could be 
seen a number of horses and cattle grazing. 
They had not ridden far along the valley bot- 
tom when Mr. Cadwaller spurred up upon the 
Inspector and called out excitedly: 

“I say, Inspector, them’s our hosses right 
there. Say, let’s run ’em off.” 

“Can you pick them out?” inquired .ne In- 
spector, turning in his saddle. 

“Every last one!” said Raimes. 

“Very well, cut them out and get them into 
a bunch,” said the Inspector. “I see there are 
some Indians herding them apparently. Pay no 
attention to them, but go right along with your 
work.” 

“There’s one of ’em off to give tongue!” cried 
Mr. Cadwaller excitedly. “Bring him down, 
Inspector! Bring him down! Quick! Here, 
let me have your rifle!” Hurriedly he snatched 
at the Inspector’s carbine. 

“Stop!” cried the Inspector in sharp com- 
mand. “Now, attention! We are on a some- 
what delicate business. A mistake might bring 
disaster. I am in command of this party and 
[ must have absolute and prompt obedience. 
Mr. Cadwaller, it will be at your peril that you 
make any such move again. Let no man draw 
a gun until ordered by me! Now, then, cut 
out those horses and bunch them together !” 

“Jeerupiter! He’s a hull brigade himself,” 
said Mr. Cadwaller in an undertone, dropping 
back beside Mr. Sligh. “Waal, here goes for 
the bunch.” 

3ut though both Mr. Cadwaller and Mr. 
Raimes, as well as Sergeant Crisp and the In- 
spector, were expert cattle men, it took some lit- 
tle time and very considerable maneuvering to 
get the stolen horses bunched together and sep- 
arated from the rest of the animals grazing in 
the valley, and by the time this was accomplished 
Indian riders had appeared on every side, gradu- 
ally closing in upon the party. It was clearly 
impossible to drive off the bunch through that 
gradually narrowing cordon of mounted In- 
dians without trouble. 

“Now, what’s to be done?” said Mr. Cad- 
waller nervously addressing the Inspector. 

“Forward!” cried the Inspector in a loud 
voice. “Towards the corral ahead there!” 

This movement non-plussed the Indians and 
in silence they fell in behind the party who, 
going before, finally succeeded in driving the 
bunch of horses into the corral. 

“Sergeant Crisp, you and Constable Cameron 
remain here on guard. I shall go and find the 
Chief. Here.” he continued, addressing a young 
Indian brave who had ridden up quite close to 
the gate of the corral, “lead me to your Chief, 
Red Crow!” 


No, of course not,” 
“We shall ride right 
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The absence alike of all hesitation or fear, and 
of all bluster in his tone and bearing, “appar- 
ently impressed the young brave, for he wheeled 
his pony and set off immediately at a gallop, 
followed by the Inspector at a more moderate 
pace. 

Quickly the Indians gathered about the corral 
and the group at its gate. With every passing 
minute their numbers increased, and as their 
numbers increased so did the violence of their 
cemonstration. The three Americans were 
placed next the carrol, Sergeant Crisp and Cam- 
eron being between them and the excited In- 
dians. Cameron had seen Indians before about 
the trading posts. A sliy, suspicious and sub- 
dued lot of creatures they had seemed to him. 
3ut these were men of another breed, with their 
lean, lithe, muscular figures, their clean, copper 
skins, their wild fierce eyes, their haughty bear- 
ing. Those others were poor beggars seeking 
permission to exist, these were men, proud, 
fearless, and free. 

“Jove, what a team one could pick out of 
the bunch!” said Cameron to himself, as his 
eye fell upon the clean bare limbs and observed 
their graceful motions. But to the Americans 
they were a hateful and fearsome sight. In- 
dians with them were never anything but a 
menace to be held in check, or a nuisance to 
be got rid of. 

Louder and louder grew the yells and wilder 
the gesticulations as the savages worked them- 
selves up into a fury. Suddenly, through the 
yelling, careering, gesticulating crowd of In- 
dians a young brave came tearing at full gallop 
and, thrusting his pony close up to the Ser- 
geant’s, stuck his face into the officer’s and ut- 
tered a terrific war whoop. Not a line of the 
Sergeant’s face nor a muscle of his body moved 
except that the near spur slightly touched his 
horse’s flank and the fingers ticktened almost 
imperceptibly upon the bridle rein. Like a flash 
of light the Sergeant’s horse wheeled and with 
a fierce squeal let fly two wicked heels hard 
upon the pony’s ribs. In sheer terror and sur- 
prise the little beast bolted, throwing his rider 
over his neck and finally to the ground. Im- 
mediately a shout of jeering laughter rose from 
the crowd, who greatly enjoyed their comrade’s 
discomfiture. Except that the Sergeant’s face 
wore a look of pleased surprise, he simply main- 
tained his attitude of calm indifference. No 
other Indian, however, appeared ready to re- 
peat the performance of the young brave. 

At length the Inspector appeared, followed by 
the Chief, Red Crow. 

“Tell your people to go away!” said the In- 
spector as they reached the corral. “They are 
making too much noise.” 

Red Crow addressed his 
length. 

“Open the corral,” ordered the Inspector, “and 
get those horses out on the trail.” 

For a few moments there was silence. Then, 
as the Indians perceived the purpose of the 
police, on every side there rose wild yells of 
protest and from every side a rush was made 
toward the corral. But Sergeant Cr‘sp kept his 
horse on the move in a series of kicks and 
plunges that had the effect of keeping clear a 
wide circle about the corral “gate. 


braves at some 
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“Touch your horse with the spur and hold 
him up tight,” he said quietly to Cameron. 

Cameron did so and at once his horse became 
seemingly as unmanageable as the Sergeant’s, 
plunging, biting, kicking. The Indian ponies 
could not be induced to approach. The uproar, 
however, only increased. Guns began to go off, 
bullets could be heard whistling overhead. Red 
Crow’s voice apparently could make no im- 
pression upon the maddened crowd of Indians. 
A minor Chief, White Horse by name, having 
whirled in behind the Sergeant, seized hold of 
Mr. Cadwaller’s bridle and began to threaten 
him with excited gesticulations. Mr. Cadwaller 
drew his gun. 

“Let go that line, you blank blank redskin!” 
he roared, flourishing his revolver. 

In a moment, with a single plunge, the In- 
spector was at his side and, flinging off the In- 
dian, shouted: 

“Put up that gun, Mr. Cadwaller! Quick!’ 
Mr. Cadwaller hesitated. “Sergeant Crisp, ar- 
rest that man!” The Inspector’s voice rang out 
like a trumpet. His gun covered Mr. Cad- 
waller. 

“Give me that gun!” said the Sergeant. 

Mr. Cadwaller handed over his gun. 

“Let him go,” said the Inspector to Sergeant 
Crisp. “He will probably behave.” 

The Indians had gathered close about the 
group. White Horse, in the centre, was talking 
fast and furious and pointing to Mr. Cadwaller. 

“Get the bunch off, Sergeant!” said the In- 
spector quietly. “I will hold them here for a 
few minutes.” 

Quietly the Sergeant backed out of the circle, 
leaving the Inspector and Mr. Cadwaller with 
White Horse and Red Crow in the midst of 
the crowding, yelling Indians. 

“White Horse say this man steal Bull Back’s 
horses last fall!” shouted Red Crow in the 
Inspector’s ear. 

“Too much noise here,” said the Inspector, 
moving toward the Indian camp and away from 
the corral and drawing the crowd with him. 
“Tell your: people to be quiet, Red Crow. I 
thought you were the Chief. 

Stung by the taunt, Red Crow raised his rifle 
and fired into the air. Then, standing high in 
his stirrups, he held up his hand and called out 
a number of names. Instantly ten men rode to 
his side. Again Red Crow spoke. The ten 
men rode out again among the crowd. Imme- 
diately the shouting ceased. 

“Good!” said the Inspector. “I see my brother 
is strong. Now, where is Bull Back?” 

The Chief called out a name. There was no 
response. 

“Bull Back not here,” he said. 

“Then listen, my brother,” said the Inspector 
earnestly. “This man,” pointing to Mr. Cad- 
waller, “waits with me at the Fort two days 
to meet White Horse, Bull Back, and any In- 
dians who know about this man; and what is 
richt will be done. I have spoken. Farewell!” 
He gave his hand to Chief Red Crow. “My 
brother knows,” he added, “the Police do not 
lie.” 

So saying, he wheeled his horse and, with 
Mr. Cadwaller before him, rode off after the 
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others of the party, who had by this time gone 
some distance up the trail. 

For a few moments hesitation held the crowd, 
then with a loud cry White Horse galloped up 
and again seized Mr. Cadwaller’s bridle. In- 
stantly the Inspector covered him with his gun. 

“Hold up your hands quick!” he said. 

The Indian dropped the bridle rein. The In- 
spector handed his gun to Mr. Cadwaller. 

“Don’t shoot till I speak or I shoot you!” 
he said sternly. Mr. Cadwaller took the gun 
and covered the Indian. In a twinkling White 
Horse found himself with handcuffs on his 
wrists and his bridle line attached to the horn 
of the Inspector’s saddle. 

“Now give me that gun, Mr. Cadwaller, and 
here take your own—but wait for the word. 
Forward!” 

He had not gone a pace till he was sur- 
rounded by a score of angry and determined 
Indians with levelled rifles. For the first time 
the Inspector hesitated. Through the line of 
levelled rifles Chief Red Crow rode up and in a 
grave but determined voice said: 

“My brother is wrong. White Horse, chief. 
My young men not let him go.” 

“Good!” said the Inspector, promptly making 
up his mind. “I let him go now. In two days I 
come again and get him. The Police never lie.” 

So saying, he released White Horse and with- 
out further word, and disregarding the angry 
looks and levelled rifles, rode slowly off after 
his party. On the edge of the crowd he met 
Sergeant Crisp. 

“Thought I’d better come back, Sir. It looked 
rather ugly for a minute,” said the Sergeant. 

“Ride on,” said the Inspector. “We will get 
our man to-morrow. Steady, Mr. Cadwaller, 
not too fast.” The Inspector slowed his horse 
down to a walk, which he gradually increased 
to an easy lope and so brought up with Cam- 
eron and the others. : 

Through the long evening they pressed for- 
ward till they came to the Kootenay River, hav- 
ing crossed which they ventured to camp for 
the night. 

After supper the Inspector announced his in- 
tention of riding on to the .urt for reinforce- 
ments, and gave his instructions to the Ser- 
geant. 

“Sergeant Crisp,” he said, “you will make 
an early start and bring in the bunch to-morrow 
morning. Mr. Cadwaller, you remember you 
are to remain at the Fort two days so that the 
charges brought by White Horse may be in- 
vestigated.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Cadwaller. 
for them blank blank devils? 
you don’t mean that?” 

“You heard me promise the Indians,” said 
the Inspector. 

“Why, yes. Mighty smart, too! 
were jest poshing, weren’t you?” 

“No Sir,” replied the Inspector. “The Police 
never break a promise to white man or In- 
dian.” 

Then Mr. Cadwaller cut loose for a few mo- 
ments. He did not object to waiting any length 
of time to oblige a friend, but that he should 
delay his journey to answer the charges of an 
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Indian, variously and picturesquely described, 
was to’ him an unthinkable praposition. 

“Sergeant Crisp, you will see to this,” said 
the Inspector quietly as he rode away. 

Then Mr. Cadwaller began to laugh and con- 
tinued laughing for several minutes. 

“By the holy poker, Sligh!” at last he ex- 
oy “It’s a joke. It’s a regular John Bull 
joke.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sligh, while he cut a com- 
fortable chew from his black plug. “Good joke, 
too, but not on John. I guess that’s how five 
hundred police hold down—no, take care of— 
twenty thousand redskins.” 

And the latest recruit to Her Majesty’s North 
West Mounted Police straightened up till he 
could feel the collar of his tunic catch him on 
the back of the neck and was conscious of a lit- 
tle thrill running up his spine as he remembered 
that he was a member of that same force. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Making of Braves 


It was to Cameron an extreme satisfaction to 
ride with some twenty of his comrades behind 
White Horse who, handcuffed and with bridle 
reins tied to those of two troopers, and accom- 
panied by Chief Red Crow, Bull Back and 
others of their tribe, made ignominious and 
crestfallen entry into the Fort next day. It 
was hardly less of a satisfaction to see Mr. Cad- 
waller exercise himself considerably in making 
defense against the charges of Bull Back and his 
friends. The defense was successful and the 
American citizens departed to Lone Pine, Mon- 
tana, with their recovered horses and with a 
new and higher regard for both the executive 
and administrative excellence of Her Majesty’s 
Northwest Mounted Police officers and men. 
Chief Red Crow, too, returned to his band with 
a chastened mind, it having been made clear to 
him that a Chief who could not control his 
young braves was not the kind of a chief the 
Great White Mother desired to have in command 
of her Indian subjects. White Horse, also, after 
three months’ sojourn in the cooling solitude of 
the Police guard room went back to his people a 
humbler and a wiser brave. 

The horse stealing, however, went merrily on 
and the summer of 1884 stands in the records 
of the Police as the most trying period of their 
history in the Northwest up to that date. The 
booming upon the eastern and southern bound- 
aries of Western Canada of the incoming tide 
of humanity, hungry for land, awakened omin- 
ous echoes in the little primitive settlements of 
half-breed people and throughout the reserva- 
tions of the wild Indian tribes as well. Every- 
where, without warning and without explana- 
tion, the surveyors’ flags and posts made ap- 
pearance. Wild rumors ran through the land, 
till every fluttering flag became the symbol of 
dispossession and every gleaming post an em- 
blem of tyrannous disregard of a people’s rights. 
The ancient oboriginal inhabitants of the west- 
ern plains and woods, too, had their grievances 
and their fears. With phenomenal rapidity the 


buffalo had vanished from the plains once black 
With the 


with their hundreds of thousands. 
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buffalo vanished the Indians’ chief source of 
support, their food, their clothing, their shelter, 
their chief article of barter. Bereft of these 
and deprived at the same time of the supreme 
joy of existence, the chase, bitten with cold, 
starved with hunger, fearful of the future, they 
offered fertile soil for the seeds of rebellion. 
A government more than usually obsessed with 
stupidity, as all governments become at times, 
remained indifferent to appeals, deaf to remon- 
strances, blind to danger signals, till: through 
the remote and isolated settlements of the vast 
west and among the tribes of Indians, hunger 
bitten and fearful for their future, a spirit of 
unrest, of fear, of impatience, of all authority, 
spread like a secret plague from Prince Albert 
to the Crow’s Nest and from the Cypress Hilis 
to Edmonton. A violent recrudescence of whis- 
key smuggling, horse stealing, and cattle rustling 
made the work of administering the law through- 
out this vast territory one of exceeding diffi- 
culty and one calling for promptitude, wisdom, 
patience and courage, of no ordinary quality. 
Added to all this, the steady advance of the 
railroad into the new country with its huge con- 
struction camps, in whose wake followed the 
lawless hordes of whiskey smugglers, tinhorn 
gamblers, thugs and harlots, very materially 
added to the dangers and difficulties of the sit- 
uation for the Police. 

For the first month after enlistment Cameron 
was kept in close touch with the Fort and spent 
his hours under the polishing hands of the drill 
sergeant. From five in the morning till ten at 
night the day’s routine kept him on the grind. 
Hard work it was, but to Cameron a continuous 
delight. For the first time in his life he had a 
job that seemed worth a man’s while, and one 
the mere routine of which delighted his soul. 
He loved his horse and loved to care for him, 
and, most of all, loved to ride him. Among 
his comrades he found congenial snirits, both 
among the officers and the men. Though dis- 
cipline was strict there was an utter absence of 
anything like a spirit of petty bullying which 
too often is found in military service; for in 
the first place the men were in very many cases 
the equals and sometimes the superior of the 
officers both in culture and in breeding, and 
further, and very specially, the nature of the 
work was such as to cultivate the spirit of true 
comradeship. When officer and man ride side 
by side through rain and shine, through burning 
heat and frost “Forty below,” when they eat 
out of the same pan and sleep in the same “dug- 
out,” when they stand back to back in the midst 
of a horde of howling savages, rank comes to 
mean little and manhood much. 

Between Inspector Dickson and Cameron 1 
genuine friendship sprang up; and after his first 
month was in, Cameron often found himself 
the comrade of the Inspector in expeditions of 
special difficulty where there was a call for in- 
telligence and nerve. The reports of these ex- 
peditions that stand upon the police record have 
as little semblance of the deeds achieved as have 
stark and grinning skeletons in the medical 
student’s private cupboard to the living moving 
bodies they once were. The records of these 
deeds are the bare bones. The flesh and blood, 
the life and color are to be found only in the 
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memories of those who were concerned in their 
achievement. 

But even in these bony records there are to he 
seen frequent entries in which the name of In- 
spector Dickson and Constable Cameron stand 
side by side. For the Inspector was a man upon 
whom the Commissioner and the Superintendent 
delighted to load their more dangerous and 
delicate cases and it was upon Cameron when 
it was possible that the Inspector’s choice for a 
comrade fell. 

It was such a case as this that held the Com- 
missioner and Superintendent Crawford in anx- 
ious consultation far into a late September night. 
When the consultation was over Inspector Dick- 
son was called in and the result of this con- 
sultation laid before him. 

“We have every reason to believe, as you 
well know, Inspector Dickson,” said the Com- 
missioner, “that there is a secret and wide- 
spread propagandum being carried on among 
our Indians, especially among the Piegans, 
Bloods, and Blackfeet, with the purpose of or- 
ganizing rebellion in connection with the half- 
breed discontent in the territories to the east 
of us. Riel, you know, has been back for some 
time and we believe his agents are busy on every 
reservation at present. This outbreak of horse 
stealing and whiskey smuggling in so many parts 
of the country at the same time is a mere blind 
to a more serious business, the hatching of a 
very wide conspiracy. We know that the Crees 
and the Assiniboines are negotiating with the 
half-breeds. Big Bear, Beardy, and Little Pine 
are keen for a fight. There is some very pow- 
erful and secret influence at work among our 
Indians here. We suspect that the ex-Chief of 
the Bloods, Little Thunder, is the head of this 
organization. A very dangerous and very clever 
Indian he is, as you know. We have a charge 
of murder against him already and if we can 
arrest him and one or two others it would do 
much to break up the gang, or at least to hold 
in check their organization work. We want 
you to get quietly after this business, visit all 
the reservations, obtain all information possible, 
and when you are ready, strike. You will be 
quite unhampered in your movements and the 
whole force will co-operate with you if neces- 
sary. We consider this an extremely critical 
time and we must be prepared. Take a man with 
you. Make your own choice.” 

“T expect we know the man the Inspector will 
choose,” said Superintendent Crawford with a 
smile. 

“Who is that?” asked the Commissioner. 

“Constable Cameron, of course.” 

“Ah, yes, Cameron. You remember I pre- 
dicted he would make good. He has certainly 
fulfilled my expectation.” 

“He is a good man,” said the 
quietly. ; 

“Oh come, Inspector, you know you consider 
him the best all round man at this post,” said 
the Superintendent. 

“Well, you see, Sir, he is enthusiastic for the 
service, he works hard and likes his work.” 

“Right you are!” exclaimed the Superintend- 
ent. “In the first place he is the strongest man 
on the force, then he is a dead shot, a good 
man with a horse, and has developed an ex- 
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traordinary gift in tracking, and besides he. is 
perfectly straight.” 

“Is that right, Inspector?” 

“Yes,” said the Inspector very quietly, though 
his eyes were gleaming at the praise of his 
friend. “He is a good man, very keen, very 
reliable and of course afraid of nothing.” 

The Superintendent laughed quietly. 

“You want him then, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said the Inspector, “if it could be 
managed.” 

“T don’t know,” said the Commissioner. “That 
reminds me.” He took a letter from the file. 
“Read that,” he said, “second page there. !t 
is a private letter from Superintendent Strong 
at Calgary.” 

The Inspector took the letter and read at 
the place indicated— 

“Another thing. The handling of these rail- 
road construction gangs is no easy matter. We 
are pestered with whiskey smugglers, gamblers, 
and prostitutes till we don’t know which way 
to turn. As the work extends into the moun- 
tains and as the camps grow in numbers the 
difficulty of control is very greatly increased. 
I ought to have my force strengthened. Could 
you not immediately spare me at least eight 
or ten good men? I would like that chap 
Cameron, the man you know who caught the 
half-breed Louis in the Sarcee camp and car- 
ried him out on his horse’s neck—a very fine 
bit of work. Inspector Dickson will tell you 
about him. I had it from him. Could you 
spare Cameron? I would recommend him at 
once as a sergeant.” 

The Inspector handed back the letter without 
comment. 

“Well?” said the Commissioner 

“Cameron would do very well for the work,” 
said the Inspector, “and he deserves promotion.” 

“What was that Sarcee business, Inspector?” 
inquired the Commissioner. “That must have 
been when I was down east.” 

“Oh,” said the Inspector, “it was a very fin 
thing indeed of Cameron. Louis ‘the Breed’ 
had been working the Bloods. We got on his 
track and headed him up in the Sarcee camp. 
He is rather a dangerous character and is re- 
lated to the Sarcees. We expected trouble in 
his arrest. We rode in and found the Indians 
to the number of a hundred and fifty or more 
very considerably excited. They objected strenu- 
ously to the arrest of the half-breed. Con- 
stable Cameron and I were alone. We had 
left a party of men further back over the hill. 
The half-breed brought it upon himself. He 
was rash enough to make a sudden attack upon 
Cameron. That is where he made his mis- 
take. Before he knew where he was Cameron 
slipped from his horse, caught him under the 
chin with a very nice left hander that laid him 
neatly out, swung him on to his horse and was 
out of the camp before the Indians knew what 
had happened. 

“The Inspector does not tell you,” said Su- 
perintendent Crawford, “how he stool off that 
bunch of Sarcees and held them where they 
were till Cameron was safe with his man over 
the hill. But it was a very clever bit of work, 
and, if I may say it, deserves recognition.” 
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“I should like to give you Cameron if it were 
possible,” said the Commissioner, “but this rail- 
road business is one of great difficulty and Su- 
perintendent Strong is not the man to ask for 
assistance unless he is in pretty desperate 
straits. An unintelligent or reckless man would 
be worse than useless.” 

“How would it do,” suggested the Superin- 
tendent, “to allow Cameron in the meantime to 
accompany the Inspector? ‘Then later we might 
send him to Superintendent Strong.” 

Reporting this arrangement to Cameron a 
little later, the Inspector inquired: 

“How would you like to have a turn in the 
mountains? You would find Superintendent 
Strong a fine officer.” 

“I desire no change in that regard,” replied 
Cameron. “But, curiously enough, I have a let- 
ter this very mail that has a bearing upon this 
matter. Here it is. It is from an old college 
friend of mine, Dr. Martin.” 

The Inspector took the letter and read— 

“I have got myself used up, too great devo- 
tion to scientific research; hence I am accepting 
an offer from the railroad people for work in 
the mountains. I leave in a week. Think of it! 
The muck and the ruck, the execrable grub and 
worse drink! I shall have to work my passage 
on hand cars and doubtless by tie pass. My 
hands will lose all their polish. However, there 
may be some fun and likely some good practice. 
I see they are blowing themselves up at a great 
rate. Then, too, there is the prospective joy of 
seeing you, of whom quite wonderful tales have 
floated east to us. I am told you are in direct 
line for the position of the High Chief Muck-a- 
muck of the Force. Look me up in Superin- 
tendent Strong’s division. I believe he is the 
bulwark of the Empire in my district. 

“A letter from the old burgh across the pond 
tells me your governor is far from well. Aw- 
fully sorry to hear it. It is rough on your sis- 
ter, to whom, when you write, remember your 
humble servant. 

“IT am bringing out two nurses with me, both 
your devotees. Look out for saual's. If you 
get shot up see that you «7+ a locality where 
the medical attendance anu uvrsing are ‘A 1.’” 

“It would ke awfully geoc to see the old 
boy,” said Cameron as he teck the letter from 
the In.ncctor. “He is a degent chap and quite 
up-to-date m his profession. 

“What about the nurses?” inquired the In- 
spector gravely. 

“Oh, I don’t know them. Never knew but 
one, a good bright Kttle soul she was. Saw 
me through a typhoid trip. Little too clever 
sometimes,” he added, remembering the day 
when she had taken her fun out of the slow- 
footed, slow-minded farmer’s daughter. 

“Wl,” s.ic the Inspector, “we shall pos- 
siblv come across them in our round up. This 
is rather a big game, a very big game and one 
worth playing.” 

A bigger game it turned out than any of the 
piayers knew, bigger in its immediate sweep and 
in its nation wide issues. 

For three months they swept the plains, haunt- 
ing the reservations at unexpected moments. 
But though they found not a few horses and 
cattle whose obliterated brands seemed to war- 
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rant confiscation, and though there were signs 
for the instructed eye of evil doings in many 
an Indian camp, yet there was nothing con- 
nected with the larger game upon which the 
Inspector of Police could lay his hand. 

Among the Bloods there were frequent sun- 
dances where many braves were made and 
much firewater drunk with consequent blood let- 
ting. Red Crow deprecated these occurrances, 
but confessed his powerlessness to prevent the 
flow of either firewater or of blood. A private 
conversation with the Inspector left with the 
Chief some food for thought however and re- 
sulted in the cropping of the mane of White 
Horse, of whose comings and goings the In- 
spector was insistently curious. 

On the Blackfeet reservation they ran into a 
great pow-wow of Chiefs from far and near, to 
which old Crowfoot invited the representatives 
of the Great White Mother with impressive cor- 
diality, an invitation, however, which the In- 
spector, such was his strenuous hunt for stolen 
horses, was forced regretfully to decline. 

“Too smooth, old boy, too smooth!” was the 
Inspector’s comment as they rode off. “There 
are doings there without doubt. Did you see the 
Cree and the Assiniboine?” 

“T could not pick them out,” said Cameron, 
“but I saw Louis the Breed.” 

“Ah, you did! He needs another term at 
the Police sanatarium.” 

They looked in upon the Sarcees and were 
relieved to find them frankly hostile. They 
had not forgotten the last visit of the Inspector 
and his friend. 

“That’s better,” remarked the Inspector as 
they left the reservation. “Neither the hostile 
Indian nor the noisy Indian is dangerous. When 
he gets smooth and quiet watch him, like old 
Crowfoot. Sly old boy he is! But he will wait 
till he sees which way the cat jumps. He is no 
leader of lost causes.” 

At Morleyville they breathed a different at- 
mosphere. They felt themselves to be among 
friends. The hand of the missionary here was 
upon the helm of government and the spirit of 
the missionary was the spirit of the tribe. 

“Any trouble?” inquired the Inspector. 

“We have a great many visitors these days,” 
said the missionary. “And some of our young 
men don’t like hunger and the offer of a full 
feast makes sweet music in their ears.” 

“Any sun-dances ?” 

“No, no, the sun-dances are all past. 
people are no longer pagans.” 

“Good man!” was the Inspector’s comment 
as they took up the trail again toward the 
mountains. “And with quite a sufficient amount 
of the wisdom of the serpent in his guileless 
heart. We need not watch the Stonies. Here’s 
a spot at least where religion pays. And a 
mighty good thing for us just now,” added the 
Inspector. “These Stonies in the old days were 
perfect devils for fighting. Thev are a mountain 
people and for generations ke).. ine passes 
against all comers. But Macdougall has changed 
all that.” 

Le.ving; the reservation, they cam2 upon the 
line of the railway. 
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“There lies my old trail,” said Cameron. “And 
my last camp was only about two miles west 
of here.” 

“Tt was somewhere here that Raven fell in 
with you?” 

“No, some ten miles off the line, down the 
old Kootenay trail.” 

“Aha!” said the Inspector. “It might not 
be a bad idea to beat up that same old trail. 
It is quite possible that we might fall in with 
your old friends.” 

“It would certainly be a great pleasure,” re- 
plied Cameron, “to conduct Mr. Raven and his 
Indian friend over this same trail as they did 
me some nine months ago.” 

“We will take a chance on it,” said the In- 
spector. “We lose time going back the other 
way.” 

Upon the site of McIvor’s survey camp they 
found camped a large construction gang. Be- 
tween the lines of tents, for the camp was or- 
dered in streets like a city, they rode till they 
came to the headquarters of the Police, and in- 
quired for the Superintendent. The Superin- 
tendent had gone up the line the Sergeant in- 
formed them, following the larger construction 
gangs. The Sergeant and two men had some 
fifty miles of line under patrol, with some ten 
camps of various kinds on the line and in the 
woods, and in addition they had the care of that 
double stream of humanity flowing in and flow- 
ing out without ceasing day or night. 

As the Inspector stepped inside the Police 
tent Cameron’s attention was arrested by the 
sign “Hospital” upon a large double-roofed tent 
set on a wooden floor and guyed with more 
than ordinary care. 

“Wonder if old Martin is anywhere about,” 
he said to himself as he rode across to the 
open door. 

“Is Dr. Martin in?” he inquired of a China- 
man, who appeared from a tent at the rear. 

“Doc Matin go ’way ’long tlain.” 

“When will he come back?” demanded Cam- 
eron. 

“Donno. See missy woman.” 

So saying, he disappeared into the tent while 
Cameron waited. 

“You wish to-see the doctor? 
west. Oh! Why, it —?” 

Cameron was off his horse standing with his 
hat in one hand, the other outstretched toward 
the speaker. 

“Why! it cannot be!—it is—my patient.” The 
little nurse had his hand in both of hers. “Oh, 
you great big monster soldier! Do you know 
how fine you look?” 

“No,” replied Cameron, “but I do know how 
perfectly fine you look.” 

“Well, don’t devour me. 
ous.” 

“T should truly love one little bite.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron, stop! You terrible man! 
Right in the open street!” The little nurse’s 
cheeks flamed red as she quickly glanced about 
her. “What would Dr. Martin say?” 

“Dr. Martin!” Cameron laughed. 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” 

“Thank you,” said Cameron. 


He has gone 


You look danger- 
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“I mean I am so glad to see you. 
us you would be coming to join us. 
they are gone. What a pity! 
disappointed.” 

“Who, pray, will be thus blighted?” 

“Oh, the doctor I mean, and—and.” Here 
her eyes danced mischievously, “the other nurse, 
of course. But you will be going west?” 

“No, south, to-day and in a few minutes. 
Here comes the Inspector. May I present him?” 

The little nurse’s snapping eyes glowed with 
pleasure as they ran over the tall figure of the 
Inspector and rested upon his fine clean-cut face. 
The Inspector had just made his farewell to 
the Sergeant preparatory to an immediate de- 
parture, but it was a full half hour before they 
rose from the dainty tea table where the little 
nurse had made them afternoon tea from her 
own dainty tea set. 

“Tt makes me think of home,” said the In- 
spector with a sigh as he bent over the little 
nurse’s hand in gratitude. “My first real after- 
noon tea in ten years.” 

“Poor man!” said the nurse. 

“Ah, if I could.” 

“But you are coming?” said the little nurse 
to Cameron as he held her hand in farewell. 
“I heard the doctor say you were coming and 
we are quite wild with impatience over it.” 

Cameron looked at the Inspector. 

“T had thought of keeping Cameron at Mac- 
leod,” said the latter. “But now I can hardly 
have the heart to do so.” 

“Oh, you needn’t look at me so,” said the 
little nurse with a saucy toss of her head. “He 
wouldn’t bother himself about me, but—but— 
there is another. No, I won’t tell him.” And 
she laughed gaily. 

Cameron stood mystified. 

“Another? There is old Martin of course, 
but there is no other.” 

The little nurse laughed, this time scornfully. 

“Old Martin indeed! He is making a shame- 
less pretense of ignorance, Inspector Dickson.” 

“Disgraceful bluff I call it,” cried the In- 
spector. 

“Who can it be?” said Cameron. “I really 
don’t know any nurse—of course it can’t be— 
Mandy—Miss Haley?” He laughed a loud 
laugh almost of derision as he made the sug- 
gestion. 


“Ah, he’s got it!” cried the nurse, clapping 


They told 
And now 
They will be so 


“Come again.” 


her hands. “As if he ever doubted.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Cameron. “You 
don’t meant to tell me that Mandy—? What 
is poor Mandy doing here? Cooking?” 

“Cooking indeed?” exclaimed the nurse. 


“Cooking indeed? Just let the men in this 
camp from John here,” indicating the Chinaman 
at the rear of the tent, “to the Sergeant yonder 
hear you by the faintest tone indicate anything 
but adoration for Nurse Haley and you will 
need the whole Police Force to deliver you 
from their fury.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Cameron in an un- 
dertone. “A nurse! With those hands!” He 
shuddered. “I mean, of course—you know— 
she’s awfully good hearted and all that, but as 
a nurse you know she is impossible.” 

The little nurse laughed long and joyously. 
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“Oh, this is fun! I wish Dr. Martin could 
hear you. You forget, Sir, that for a year and 
a half she has had the benefit of my example 
and tuition.” 

“Think of that, Cameron!” 
Inspector reproachfully. 
shook his head. 

“Good-bye!” he said. “No, I don’t think I 
pine for mountain scenery. Remember me to 
Martin and to Man—to Nurse Haley.” 

“Good-bye!” said the little nurse. “I have 
a good mind to tell them what you said. I 
may. Just wait, though. Some day you will 
very humbly beg my pardon for that slight upon 
my assistant.” 

“Slight? Believe me, I mean none. I wouid 
be an awful cad if I did. But—well, you know 
as well as I do that, good soul as Mandy is, 
she is in many ways impossible.” 

“Do I?” Again the joyous laugh pealed out. 
“Well, well, come back and see.” And waving 
her hand she stood to watch them down the 
trail. 

“Jolly little girl,” said the Inspector, as they 
turned from the railway tote road down the 
coulee into the Kootenay trail. “But who is 
this other?” 

“Oh,” said Cameron impatiently, “I feel like 
a beastly cad. She’s the daughter of the 
farmer where I spent a summer in Ontario, a 
good simple-hearted girl, but awfully—well— 
crude, you know. And yet”—Cameron’s speech 
faded into silence, for his memory played a trick 
upon him and again he was standing in the 
orchard on that sunny autumn day looking into 
a pair of wonderful eyes and, remembering the 
eyes, he forgot his speech. 

“Ah, yes,” said the Inspector. “I understand.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Cameron almost rudely. 
“You would have to see her first. By Jove!” 
He broke into a laugh. “It is a joke with a 
vengeance,” and relapsed into silence that lasted 
for some miles, 

That night they slept in the old lumber camp 
and the afternoon of the second day found them 
skirting the Crow’s Nest. 

“We've had no luck this trip,” growled the 
Inspector, for now they were facing toward 
home. 

“Listen!” said Cameron, pulling up his horse 
sharply. Down the pass the faraway beat of a 
drum was heard. It was the steady throb of 
the tom-tom rising and falling with rhythmic 
regularity. 

“Sun-dance,” said the Inspector, as near to 
excitement as he generally allowed himself. 
“Piegans.” 

“Where?” said Cameron. 

“In the sun-dance canyon,” answered the In- 
spector. “I believe in my soul we shall see 
something now. Must be two miles off. Come 
on.” 

Though late in December the ground was 
still unfrozen and the new made government 
trail gave soft footing to their horses. And 
so without fear of detection they loped briskly 
along till they began to hear rising above the 
throb of the tom-tom the weird chant of the 
Indian sun-dancers. i 

“They are right down in the canyon,” said 
the Inspector. “I know the spot well. We can 
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see them from the top. This is their most 
sacred place and there is doubtless something 
big going on.” 

They left the main trail and, dismounting, 
led their horses through the scrubby woods, 
which were thick enough to give them cover 
without impeding very materially their progress. 
Within a hundred yards of the top they tied 
their horses in the thicket and climbed the 
slight ascent. Crawling on hands and knees to 
the lip of the canyon, they looked down upon 
a scene seldom witnessed by the eyes of white 
men. ‘The canyon was a long narrow valley, 
whose rocky sides, covered with underbrush, rose 
some sixty feet from a little plain about fifty 
yards wide. The little plain was filled with 
the Indian encampment. At one end a huge 
fire blazed. At the other, and some fifty yards 
away, the lodges were set in a semicircle, reach- 
ing from side to side of the canyon, and in 
front of the lodges were a mass of Indian war- 
riors, squatting on their hunkers, beating time, 
some with tom-toms, others with their hands, 
to the weirdly monotonous chant, that rose 
and fell in response to the gesticulations of one 
who appeared to be their leader. In the centre 
of the plain stood a post and round this two cir- 
cles of dancers leaped and swayed. In the outer 
circle the men, with clubs and rifles in their 
hands, recited with pantomimic gestures their 
glorious deeds in the war or in the chase. The 
inner circle presented a ghastly and horrid 
spectacle. It was composed of younger men, 
naked and painted, some of whom were held 
to the top of the post by long thongs of buf- 
falo hide attached to skewers thrust through 
the muscles of the breast or back. Upon these 
thongs they swayed and threw themselves in 
frantic attempts to break free. With others 
the skewers were attached by thongs to buffalo 
skulls, stones or heavy blocks of wood, which, 
as they danced and leaped, tore at the bleeding 
flesh. Round and round the post the naked 
painted Indians leaped, lurching and swaying 
from side to side in their desperate efforts to 
drag themselves free from those tearing skew- 
ers, while round them from the dancing circle 
and from the mass of Indians squatted on the 
ground rose the weird maddening savage chant 
to the accompaniment of their beating hands and 
throbbing drums. 

“This is a big dance,” said the Inspector, sub- 
duing his voice to an undertone, though in the 
din there was little chance of his being heard. 
“See! many braves have been made already,” 
he added, pointing to a_ place on one side 
of the fire where a number of forms could be 
seen, some lying flat, some rolling upon the 
earth, but all apparently more or less in a stupor. 

Madder and madder grew the drums, higher 
and higher rose the chant. Now and then an 
older warrior from the squatting circle would 
fling his blanket aside and, waving his rifle high 
in the air, would join with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations the outer circle of dancers. 

“It is a big thing this,” said the Inspector 
again. “No squaws, you see, and all in war 
paint. They mean business. We must get 
closer.” 

Cameron gripped him by the arm. 
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“Look!” he said, pointing to a group of In- 
dians standing at a little distance beyond the 
lodges. “Little Thunder and Raven!” 

“Yes, by Jove!” said the Inspector. “And 
White Horse, and Louis the Breed and Rainy 
Cloud of the Blackfeet. A couple of Sarcee 
chaps, I see, too, some Piegans and Bloods; 
the rest are Crees and Assiniboines. The whole 
bunch are here. Jove, what a killing if we could 
get them! Let’s work nearer. Who is that 
speaking to them?” 

“That’s Raven,” said Cameron, “and I should 
like to get my hands on him.” 

“Steady now,” said the Inspector. 
make no mistake.” 

They worked along the top of the ravine, 
crawling through the bushes, till they were im- 
mediately over the little group of which Raven 
was the centre. Raven was still speaking, the 
half-breed interpreting to the Crees and the 
Assiniboines, and now and then, as the noise 
from the chanting, drumming Indians subsided, 
the policemen could catch a few words. After 
Raven had finished Little Thunder made reply, 
apparently in strenuous opposition. Again Raven 
spoke and again Little Thunder made reply. The 
dispute waxed warm. Little Thunder’s former 
attitude towards Raven appeared to be entirely 
changed. The old subservience was gone. The 
Indian stood now as a Chief among his people 
and as stich was recognized in that company. 
He spoke with a haughty pride of conscious 
strength and authority. He was striving to 
bring Raven to his way of thinking. At length 
Raven appeared to throw down his ultimatum. 

“No!” he cried, and his voice rang up clear 
through the din. “You are fools! You are like 
little partridges trying to frighten the hunter. 
The Great White Mother has soldiers like the 
leaves of the trees. I know, for I have seen 
them. Do not listen to this man!” pointing to 
Little Thunder. “Anger has made him mad. 
The Police with their big guns will blow you 
to pieces like this.” He seized a bunch of dead 
leaves, ground them in his hands and puffed the 
fragments in their faces. 

The half-breed and Little Thunder were be- 
side themselves with rage. Long and loud they 
harangued the group about them. Only a little 
of their meaning could the Inspector gather, but 
enough to let him know that they were looking 
down upon a group of conspirators and that 
plans for a widespread rebellion were being laid 
before them. 

Through the harangues of Little Thunder and 
Louis the half-breed Raven stood calmly regard- 
ing them, his hands on his hips. He knew well, 
as did the men watching from above, that all 
that stood between him and death were those 
same two hands and the revolvers in his belt, 
whose butts were snugly nosing up to his fin- 
gers. Little Thunder had too often seen those 
fingers close and do their deadly work while 
an eyelid might wink to venture any hasty move. 

“Is that all?” said Raven at last. 

Little Thunder made one final appeal, working 
himself up into a fine frenzy of passion. Then 
Raven made reply. 

“Listen to me!” he said. “It is all folly, mad 
folly! And besides,” and here his voice rang 
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out like a trumpet, “I am for the Queen, God 
bless her!” His figure straightened up, his hands 
dropped on the butts of his guns. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Cameron. 
great?” 

“Very fine, indeed,” said the Inspector softly. 
Both men’s guns were lined upon the 
spirators. 

Then the half-breed spoke, 
shoulders in contempt. 

“Let heem go. Bah! 
upon the ground. 

Raven stood as he was 
smiling upon the group. 

“Good-bye, all,” he said. “Bon jour, Louis. 
Let no man move! Let no man move! I never 
need to shoot at a man twice. Little Thunder 
knows. And don’t follow!” he added. “I shall 
be waiting behind the rocks.” 

He slowly backed away from the group, turned 
in behind a sheltering rock, then swiftly began 
to climb the rocky sides of the canyon. The 
moment he was out of sight Little Thunder 
dodged in behind the ledges, found his rifle and, 
making a wide detour, began to climb the side 
of the ravine at an angle which would cut off 
Raven’s retreat. All this took place in full view 
of the two watchers above. 

“Let’s get that devil,” said the Inspector. But 
Cameron was already gone. Swiitly along the 
lip of the canyon Cameron ran and worked his 
way down the side till he stood just over the 
sloping ledge upon which the Indian was crouch- 
ed and waiting. Along this ledge came the un- 
conscious Raven, softly whistling to himself his 
favorite air: 


“Isn’t that 


con- 
shrugging his 


No good.” He spat 


for a few moments 


“Three cheers for the red, white and blue,” 


There was no way of warning him. Three steps 
more and he would be within range. The In- 
spector raised his gun and drew a bead upon the 
crouching Indian. 

“Wait!” whispered Cameron. “Don’t shoot. 
It will bring them all down on us. Gathering 
himself together as he spoke he vaulted clear 
over the edge of the rock and dropped fair upon 
the shoulders of the Indian below, knocking the 
breath completely out of him and bearing him 
flat to the rock. Like a flash Cameron’s hand 
was on the Indian’s throat so that he could 
make no outcry. A moment later Raven came 
in view. Swifter than light his guns were be- 
fore his face and levelled at Cameron. 

“Don’t shoot!” said the Inspector quietly from 
above. “I have you covered.” 


Perilous as the situation was Cameron was 
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only conscious of the humorous side of it and 
burst into a laugh. 

“Come here, Raven,” 
to tie up this fellow.” 
forward. 

“Why, by all the gods! If it isn’t our long 
lost friend, Cameron,” he said softly, putting up 
his guns. “All right, old man,” he added, nod- 
ding up at the Inspector. “Now, what's all this? 
What? Little Thunder? So! Then I fancy I 
owe my life to you, Cameron.” 

Cameron pointed to Little Thunder’s gun. 
Raven stood looking down upon the Indian, who 
was recovering his wind and his senses. His 
face suddenly darkened. 

“You treacherous dog! Well, we are now 
nearly quits. Once you saved my life, now you 
would have taken it.” 

Meantime Cameron had 
Thunder. 

“Up!” he said, prodding him with his_re- 
volver. “And not a sound!” 

Keeping within cover of the bushes they 
scrambled up the ravine side. As they reached 
the top the Indian with a mighty wrench tore 
himself from Cameron’s grip and plunged into 
the thicket. Before he had taken a second step, 
however, the Inspector was upon him like a 
tiger and bore him to the ground. 

“Will you go quietly?” said the Inspector, “or 
must we knock you on the head?” He raised 
his pistol over the Indian as he spoke. 

“I go,” grunted the Indian solemnly. 

“Come, then,” said the Inspector, “we'll give 
you one chance more. Where’s your friend?” 
he added, looking about him. But Raven was 
gone, 

“IT am just as glad,” said Cameron, remem- 
bering Raven’s declaration of allegiance a few 
moments before. “He wasn’t too bad a chap 
after all. We have this devil anyhow.” 

“Quick, now,” said the Inspector. “We have 
not a moment to lose. This is an important 
capture. How the deuce we are to get him to 
the Fort I don’t know.” 

Through the bushes they hurried their pris- 
oner, threatening him with their guns. When 
they came to their horses they were amazed to 
find Little Thunder’s pony beside their own and 
on the Inspector’s saddle a slip of paper upon 
which in the fading light they found inscribed 
“One good turn deserves another. With Mr. 
Raven’s compliments.” 

“By Jove, he’s a trump!” said the Inspector. 
“I’d like to get him, but all the same—” 

And so they rode off to the Fort. 


he said, “and help me 
Slowly Raven moved 


handcuffed Little 


(To be Concluded) 





The World of the Drama 


ONSIDERABLE, interest attaches 
e to the announcement that H. H. 
Frazee has terminated the New 
York run of Readv Money, after five 
months of successful business in Maxine 
Elliott’s Theater, and that the original 
company which has been identified with 
tle new James Montgomery comedy since 
its premiere, is scheduled to make a tour 
of the principal cities in the East. While 
one week each has been allotted to New- 
ark, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, 
Toronto, Montreal, Providence and Brook- 
lyn, the company will finish its current 
season with limited runs in Philadelphia 
and Boston. 

The history of this unique comedy has 
been interesting since last season. Before 
Mr. Frazee read the manuscript, Ready 
Money had been “turned down” by almost 
every New York producing manager. 


Frazee was the only one who had faith in 


its theme—that money gets money and 
without money a man has little chance for 
success. The play was produced in Chi- 
cago last season and played there eighteen 
consecutive weeks. The hot weather and 
a much needed vacation for the players 
ended its Chicago engagement. Then 
Ready Money was produced at the New 
Theater, London (which it is still playing 
to crowded houses), one week before a 
New York audience passed judgment. 
That the endorsement of press and public 
was unanimous in the two largest cities 
of the world is now a matter of general 
knowledge. 

Ready Money, by James Montgomery, 
is described as a comedy in three acts. 
The scene is laid in the rooms of Sam 
Welch, the son of the New York million- 
aire. It is New Year’s Eve. Stephen 
Baird, owner of a Skyrocket Mine, is pen- 
niless, and is forced to decline joining in 
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the New Year festivities. James Morgan, 
from whom he has borrowed money, is 
going to foreclose on the mine, when Jack- 
son Ives, a man of the world, induces 

5 young Baird to accept a loan of fifty thou- 
sand dollars in counterfeit money. “When 
you have money you don’t need to spend 
it; you need only to show it,” says Ives. 
The sight of such a pile of money brings 
all of Baird’s friends clamoring for shares 
in the mine, and the curtain falls with the 
bells ringing the New Year in. 

In the second act, New Year’s Day, 
Baird has taken in so much for shares in 
his mine, that he becomes frightened and 
endeavors to return all the checks to his 
friends. The sight of all the money in 
his possession, however makes them con- 
fident that the mine has become produc- 
tive, and they refuse to accept anything 
but stock. His association with Ives 
brings down upon his friend’s apartments 
the chief of the United States Secret 
Service Bureau and a corps of assistants 
who institute an investivation, which ulti- 
mately lands young Baird and his friend, 
Ives in a cell in the Tombs, where they 
spend the night. The development of the 
comedy from this point, concerning the 

; manner in which the Secret Service men 
are outwitted, and how the young man 
finally straightens out his affairs and his 
affections combine quite the most enter- 
taining comedy situations, it is said, which 
have lately been seen on the stage. 















































































































































“Freckles ”’ 
Freckles is a disappointment pure and 
simple. The least that can be said of it is 
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that the whole production is amateurish. 
Admitting that Mrs. Gene Stratton- 
Porter’s popular story contains but little 
in the way of dramatic possibilities, it 
must still be conceded that in the hands 
of real artists and under the direction of 
a master producer, the play might be an 





From ‘“ Freckles ’”’ 


artistic and very charming one. But 
though John McClosky, the Irish tenor, 
has a pleasing voice, his way of using it 
does small credit to the character of 
“Freckles” as we understand that char- 
acter from reading the book. His por- 
trayal of the young guardian of the Lim- 
berlost is little better than caricature. 
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